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THE SEASONS. 





BY CHARLES DICKENS, 





A blue-eyed child that sits amid the noon, 
(rerhung with a laburnum’s drooping sprays, 

Singing her little songs, while softiv round 
Along the grass the chequered sunshine plays, 


All beauty that is throned in Womanhood, 
Pacing a summer-garden’s fountained walks, 
That stoops to smooth a glossy spaniel down, 
To hide her flushing cheek from one who talks, 


A happy mother with her fair-faced girls, 
In whose sweet spring again her youth she sees, 
With shout and dance and laugh and bound and song, 
Stripping our autumn orchard’s laden trees. 
An aged woman in a wintry room ; 
Frost on the pane, —without, the whirling snow ; 
Reading old letters of her far-off youth, 
Of pleasures past and joys of long ago, 


TRIED BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘HER OWN DECEP- 
TION,’’ ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER V. 


IFE looked dreary enough from the 

{ Windows of my studio in Elm Walk 
when I returned home to fight against the 
fierce pangs of pain, disappointment, and 
misery which were gnawing at my heart. 
The tirst few hours after I had left Danmer 
Park there was something like relief ming- 
ling with my anguish—at least I should 
see her nolonger; she*would not look at 
me with those cold contemptuous eyes; but, 
after the first strange relief was over, all the 
fierce anguish which had wrung my soul 
returned and bowed me down. I was new 
to pain; my life had not been a particularly 
joyous one, but it had not been an unhappy 
life; and I looked at the future dimly, as if 
it were not my future—lonely, loveless, and 
miserable as it must be—but some other 
person's; but the dazed feeling soon wore 
off, and I had only the keen consciousness 


of a wound which would never heal and | 


which J should bear about me to my 
day. 

Death would have been welcome to me 
then—anything rather than that terrible 
depression and loneliness against which I 
fought day and night. Sometimes I fought 
despairingly, desperately, without a hope of 
success; at others, rebellion was strong 
within me, and I asked why that bitter sor- 
row had fallen upon me; why should not 
happiness and possession and love be mine? 
I was no worse than other men who were 
blessed with all these, while I had nothing. 

Eugene was out of town, and I was alone 


started round to meet my mother’s tender 
questioning eyes. Fora moment I looked 
at her vacantly. 

“Ronald,” she said softly. 

“Mother, is it you? Dear mother, how 
good of you to come! I was going to write. 
Sit down here, dear.”’ 

I pulled up a deep arm-chair for her; but 
she did not sit down, she only looked at me 
with the same questioning eyes, which 
somehow I could not meet. 

“I should have written or come to you, 
dear,” I said hastily as she sat down. ‘“‘How 
is Mina?”’ 

“Not very well,” she answered. “Sit 
down, Ronald, and tell me about yourself. 
How long have you been in town ?” 

“Some weeks; but I have been very 
busy.” 

“Killing yourself with work,” she said 
with a sad smile. 

Then, as I sat down on a stool at her feet, 
she bent forward and looked at me with 
fixed inquiring gaze. 

“Only work ?” she went on softly. ‘‘What 
is the trouble, dear ?’’ 

“Nothing you can help, mother,’’ I said 
brokenly. Then I bowed iny head on her 
two hands, and there was a long silence. 

‘Is it what I feared, Ronald,’’ slre asked 
at last—‘‘ about Lady Juliet ?”’ 

“ Yos mother!” 

“Oh, Ronald—oh, my poor boy !”’ 

That was all she said; but the tender 
clasping hands expressed much more. 

“T would have kept it from you, mother,”’ 
I said at last. “I did not want to trouble 
you.” 

“ Do you think I should not have known 
you were in trouble, Ronald?" she an- 
swered tenderly. ‘ And a mother’s heart 
| would always rather suffer with her chil- 





Isthe pain so bad?’ she went on more 
gently stillas she looked into the haggard 
face raised to hers. 
to you, Ronald?” 

«J would give my life for her, mother.” 
, ** But, Ronald,”’ she said in a moment, 
and comely, you have talent.” 

‘‘ Mother, mother !”’ 

“Dear, stranger things have happened ; 
she may love you.” 

‘¢ Mother, in my madness I told her that 
I loved her, and she mocked me ?”’ 


7 iaciatiinins quae 





having hurt you. 
me here on account of the water ?"’ 

“I think I would rather hear you cry, 
than hear you laugh like that,” she said 
with a sob, 


asked her, smiling. 
quer this selfish; I will not trouble you. I 
am going abroad to join Eugene shortly ; 
and, when I come back, you will see that I 
shall be cured.” 

“To-morrow, dear. 
now.” 

‘“Good-bve !" she said softly,as she clasped 
me to her fondly. “Heaven bless you, 
dear.”’ 

J took her down tothe broughaim, and, 
as I heiped her in, I said cheertully— 

“You will say ‘good-bye’ for me to Mina, 
| mother, and give her my love.” 

“Poor Mina!” sighed my mother, as she 


drove away. 
7 . * a 


Let it be good-bye 


After three months’ absence abroad, I 
came back, not cured of my wound, but 
sufficiently used to its pain to hide it from 
outward eyes; and, instead of going to Elm 
Walk, I drove straight to South Kensington. 

Tt was about five o’clock on a bitterly cold 
January evening when I reached my moth- 
er's house and found myself in the pretty 
tesselated hall, with the parlor-maid taking 
my ulster and telling me smilingly, with 





a pretty little curtsey, how happy the inis- | 


tress would be and Miss Mina. 

I opened the drawing-room door softly; 
a bright fire was blazing in the polished 
grate, the pretty curtains were drawn, the 
piano was open, and a piece of music was 


_ open also, as if some one had been lately, 


dren than be shut out of their confidence. | 


| 


“Is she so very dear | 


| 


singing. 
dress and dainty lace cap, was sitting in an 
arm-chair by the fire, and Mina ways lying 
on the couch, looking very pale and delicate. 
My mother was reading to her; and, stand- 


| ing at the half open door, I could hear the 





The flush of shame burnt in my face as I 
spoke, and my mother colored hotly. 

“She mocked you,” she repeated— | 
‘mocked you! And you love her still?" 

“«T shall love her till I die,” I returned | 
brokenly. 





in the old house by the river. My mother 
was in London, but I hdd not written to tell 
her of m¥ presence there. I felt as if I 
could not bear the glance of her keen kind 
eyes, as if I should break down and tell her | 
all, and shadow her cloudless life with my 
sorrow, although sometimes it seemed as if 
I could find relief in contiding iny secret to 
her. 

I worked hard, harder than I had ever 
done before; but the result was not satisfac- 
tory. My work was fitfuland uncertain I 
could settle to nothing; I began half a doz- 
en pictures and threw them aside, working 
fiercely at them one after another, but tiring 
of each, Sometimes I wondered if I were 
going to be ill, my brain seemed to be so 
fullof pain and throbbing, and my nights 
were so long and sleepless. Looking back 
ut that time, I wonder that my brain did 
not give way, that I did not go mad. 

I was sitting at my easel one afternoon, 
not painting, for the light was not good 
enough to distinguish the colors, but star- 
ing at ny picture with eyes which saw noth- 
ing of itin their blind gaze. How long I 
sat thus I cannot tell; the daylight was 
fading fast and the wintry twilight was set- 
ting in, when I was suddenly aroused by 
two gentle bands on my shoulders, and | 








, 


“Yet she can be no true woinan,’’ she 
said haughtily. ‘No woman worthy the 
name would mock at the affection of any | 
man when it was offered in sincerity and 
honesty. She is not worthy of your love!" 

“And yetI love her. Oh, inother, how | 
am I to bear it?” 

She drew my head upon her breast and 
great tears fell from her eyes upon my 
face. 

“My boy—my poor boy!” 

After atime I lifted iny head and tried to 
speak calinly. | 

“Never mind, mother; I shall get over it. | 
I ain not the first man who has loved in 
vain, nor shall 1 be the last. It was maid- 
ness, of course. I won’t beso mad again. 
She is an Earl’s daughter, and I am but a 
painter !”’ 

“Oh, hush, Ronald! You must not speak 
thus; you terrify me,"’ she said, bursting | 
into tears. “Oh, my boy, my boy, I wish I | 
could have saved you this!” 

She drew herself into ny arma, sobbing 
piteously; and this emotion on the part of , 
my usually self-contained mother almost 
alarmed me, and I tried to soothe her. 

“You must not be here alone,”’ she said, | 
when she wascalmer. “Will you notcome | 
to us, Ronald ?”” | 


eee e 


‘there on her 
, quietly away; and, while I stood blaming 


| warmer weather. 


| words— 
“you are of good family, you are young | 


** *Fair hope Is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 
What sound can break the silence of despair ? 
doubting heart, 
Thy sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels’ silver volces stir the air !' "* 


The reader closed the book and put it on 


a little stand beside her. 


“Thank you, auntie,” said Mina quietly ; 
and my mother, with a little shiver at the 
eold air I had admitted, turned round and 
saw Ine. 

“Ronald !"’ she cried joyfully. 
glad Tam! Mina, here is Ronald!’ 

But Mina did not hear her, for, lving 
cushions, she had = fainted 
inyself bitterly for my heedlessness, my 
mother applied the usual 
promptly and deftly; andin a few mo- 
ments Mina opened her eyes and gave me 
alittle sinile. 

‘T ain so sorry,” she murmured. 
#0 Silly of me. 
self, Ronald.’’ 

‘“Hasshe not been well then, mother ?”’ 
T asked, as T sat down by my cousin and 
took the little frail hand in mine, 

« The winter has tried her,” she answered. | 
“She will be stronger when we get some 
When did you coine, 


I am quite ashamed of my- 


dear ?”’ 

“To-day. I drove straight here. Mother, 
Iam afraid! Mina, why did you not find 
some roses to welcome ine? ,Ah, you have 
some now—that is far better !’’ 

“Where have you been, Ronald?" 
asked Mina, as my mother, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, went out of the room. 

“To many places, little coz.’’ 

“ Have you had a pleasant time ?”’ 

‘ Not very. I amglad to be home again.”’ 


“Jt is | 


**Mother,” I answered, ‘“‘do not ask me. 
Your eyes would make my pain double for | 
Are you atraid to leave | 


“Was it not right to go to you, dear?"’ I 
“Mother, I will ocon- | 


My mother, in her soft gray silk | 
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Her face brigntened. 

* Have you been painting much?” 

“No, sketching a little as I went. Mina, 
I have brought you some chifona from 
| Paris and some gloves; but I am afraid six 

and a quarter will be too big for such wee 
hands, How dare you get so thin, made- 
mnoiselle ?"* 

“IT will soon get plump,” she answered 
gaily. “It isso pleasant to see you again, 
| Ronald.” 

“Thank you, little cousin."’ 

Mina did not dine with us; she rarely 
left her sgfa, my mother told me sadly ; and 
I listened, shocked and grieved beyond 
measure, 

** You have had advice, nother ?"’ 

“The best,’’ she rejoiced briefly. 

“What do they say?" 

“They say that she is very ill, dear.’ 

“T can see that, mother. What is the 
| matter with her ?’’ 

My mother hesitated. 

“She has always been delicate,you know” 
she said—“‘too delicate to bear much sor- 
row.”’ 

“Sorrow! Has she had sorrow ?” 

“Have you forgotton what I told you at 
Seaton, Ronald?’’ questioned my mother 
gravely. 

I had forgotton—Heaven pardon such 
selfishness, 

“Mother, you do not mean " | paused, 
unutterably shocked and pained. 
| “Ronald,” she answered gravely, “if 
your sorrow alinost broke you down, strong 
Inan as you are, what must a similar sorrow 
be to a delicate fragile girl ?’’ 











| What do the doctors say?" Lasked again 


hel plessly. 

“They say that happiness allgne can save 
Mina’s life.”’ 

“Oh, mother!’ 

“Dear,’’ she said gently in a moment, 
“the fault is not yours. You are not to 
blame, Love cannot be controlled; and she 
gave you hers, and with her love her life, 
long ago.” 

“And if—she is made 
live?” 

“In all probability, although she will 
never be a strong woman.” 

“Mother, you did not tell her of—of my 
folly?” 

‘Ronald, is that your confidence ?”’ 

“Forgive me mother.” 

There was a lony silence. 

‘Mother,’ I said at last, weaklv and 
lamely enough, I dare say, “if I can make 
Mina happy—she need never know.” 

“Heaven bless you dear! Oh, Ronald, 


happy, she will 


it cannot fail to bring you happiness!" 


“Tlow | 


“T shall be content if it brings it to her,” 


| Tanswered, with a smile ; and we went up 


restoratives | 


stairs together to Mina and tea in the draw- 
Ing-rooim, 

She looked brighter and better now in 
her pretty wart dress, with a soft searlet 
invalid shawl about her, and she gave me a 
little simile as 1 sat down beside her and 
showed her some sketches I had made, 
while ny mother, at her gipsy-table, looked 
at us both and smiled berfignantly as she 
poured out tea, 

“Ts not the little watercolor of the 
Cathedral at Rouen in the moonlight 
lovely, auntie?” said Mina. * Would you 
not like to see it?” : 

“Not with snow on it,” replied my mo 
ther, with a shiver, 
very cold, Ronald.” 

* Would you like to go to Normandy, 
Mina?" I asked, smiling. ‘ Make haste 
and get strong, and we will go together.” 

She smiled wistfully. 

“Are your Academies rewly, Ronald?” 

“No,” I replied ; * not quite. 

My mother rose and went over to the 
piano, leaving us compartively alone. 

“ You are not going away again?’ asked 
Mina in a moment, glancing up with a Uttle 
alarm and dismay on her face. 


“It must have been 
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“ That will depend on you, Mins,” I sd - 


gently; aad I took the little mine. 

« On me t"'—and she began to trembie. 

“ Yes, on you.” 

My mother had begun » ae a son 
dreainy inelody out of Marta. looked 
up st ue with startied eyes aad tremulous 
lips. 
eT will na go if you tell me to stay, 
Mina,” I said y. “Ido not want to 
aartio yoms8 e cousin ; bat you have been 
like a « ter to any mother for so i 
let met your her indeed. 

The girl tarned very the little bands 
women ey > -e- nl breath came 

uickly through © lips. 
’ “I do not—I do nut understand,” she an- 
awered tremulously. 

“Will you be iny wife, Mina?” 

“Mother, oh mother!" abe called out in 
broken joyful tremulous tones. 

My mother rose from the piano and ran 
to her, and they were in each other's aris; 
8 glance from iny mother sent me out of the 
room, and I went down to the little dining- 
rootn beth saad and glad at heart—aad to 
think I had #o little w give in return for 
Mina’s affection, glad that it was in my 

ower to make anyone happy. 

By-and-by my mother came down and 
told me that I might goto Mina; she was 
better and very happy, she said, with tears 
in ber gray eyes and a quiver of her usually 
firm mouth; and,as I turned away w go up 
stulrs, she detained ine for a mnorment. 

‘You are not sorry, Ronald ?"' 


“Not sorry—oertainly not sorry,’ I an- | 


swered, siniling. 
She released iny hand, sighed a little, and 


1 went back to Mina, who received ine with | 


an April face of siniles and tears, and whis 
pore that she was, oh, #0 happy! 

“IT never thought vou loved ine, Ronald,” 
she whispered. “I think the wantofl your 
love was killing me. 
dear—s glad!" 

It was arranged that we should be, mar- 
ried in the spring or early suminer, and 
dally I had the satisfaction of seein 
grow better and stronger and look 
own welf. 

She was quite happy too, and I was glad 
to see the sweet light in her eyes, and to 
hear the merry laugh and py voice. 

She was easily contented, poor child! 


ko her 


She never seemed to think that I did not | 


love her as she loved me. 

There was no shade on her happiness; 
and, although sometimes her pertoct trust 
in me made io teel like a traitor, 1 did my 
best to give her the best I had. 

Time, patience, affection, I gave her will- 
ingly, but love I could not; I had none to 

ive. 
. The first of May came, and among the 
pictures which were noticed in the Academy 
wasmy portrait of Lady Juliet Gilmore, 
Mina urged ine to go with her and my mo- 
ther tw Burlington House; but T refused 
onany plea. I dared not see that face again. 

At last the seventeenth of May came, and 
the eighteenth was the day appointed for 
the marriage with cousin Mina. Just as I 
was leaving the studio to go to South Ken- 
sington, the postinan gave me a letter, 


which Topened at once, not noticing that 


the post-inark was Welininster, 

“Will vou come to mer" 
note. “f want ywur forgivness, if you can 
forgive my cruel words. Papa knows I am 
writing; he gives me leave, and I have 
told himall. ‘There isatrain from Water- 
low at four o'clock, which will bring you to 
Daniner by lali-past eight. Do not refuse 
me, but come at once.” 

7. * - . * o 

The rain was falling heavily when I got 
out ot the train at Welrminster Station at 
eight o'clock on the seventeenth of May ; 
but, while I was sending one ef the porters 
for a tiv, | was addressed by alivery servant 
who said that a broughain was waiting for 


ine; and we drove swiltly through the 
lanes and park. 
* Lady Juliet is in the library, sir,’’ said 


the butier as he took my coat. *ifer lady- 
ahipis expecting you. His lordship has 
been ealled away. This way, if you 
please, sir. 

Heopened the library door, announced 
me, andciosed it after hina, betore I, eom- 
ing a To did trom the  brilliantly-lighted 
hall into the comparative darkness of the 
room, could quite distinguish where I was, 
The room was larve an lofty, lined with 
books, and opened with large French win- 
dows on to the park; and Leould hear the 
melancholy drip of the rain distinctly. The 
Library was in semi-darkness, lighted only 
by th® blazing wood-fire on the hearth and 
groups of wax lights on the inantel-piece, 

As | entered, Lady Juliet rose froma 
wide deep arinvhair by the tire and stood, 
looking very pale but beautiful—inost 
beautiful —resting ons Land on the arin of 
her chair. 

She wore an evening dress of black vel- 
vet, cut ®;uare, With tolds of white net 
crossed oon her bows, fastened with a 
diainond star. 

I went forward slowly, my heart beating 
go fast and ioud tha T evuld almost hear its 
pulsations; for «a moment neither of us 
Spoke. 

“It is good of vou to come,” she said then 
tremulousiy. 

Aas 1 drew near I would see that she was 
greatly altered, soine sultie change had 
passed over her since we li wd last met. 

She was paler and thinner, her hands 
looked very frail and white, and there were 
shadows under the haze! eyes. Her beauty 
bad lost in brillianee, Dut she was still un- 
speakably lovely. 

“Papa has been suddenly called away," 
she said ina moment. “ie wid me to en- 


vey his w you."’ 
fwd 


“Wil 
forcing = Me 


ou not sit down?" she went on, 
hese eantic. “I want te ask you 


Ob, 1 am s happy, | 


Mina , 


said the little 
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and stern there that I lose 
| all the little ovurage I have. Ah, that is 
better! Now turn your face away while I 
| make confession.” 
| I averted my eyes lv; there was 
| Sesweting in Der tase I id not undersianu, 
but w wade my pulsesthrob with nad- 
dening - There was anther silence, 
which ahe ai Last. 
“What lt moe thiak of such tran 
behaviour?” aajd ina low, unsteady 
| voice. “I could not rest without ashiug 
your forgiveness for my conduct. I knuw 
| there m@ no excuse for me; 1 know that you 
have every reason Ww think harily of me, 
/and thut I deserve nothing else at your 
| hands but perhaps will Judge me less 
severely when you know all; perbaps oven 
, you may forgive ine.” 
“i have nuthing to forgive,’ I told her in 
|} my coldest voice. “You were quite right, 
Lady Juliet, Ww punish my madoess as it 
deserved.” 
“Ll was wrong—unspeakably wrong,’ she 
returned quickly. “Not oniy because you 


———-—e 


ve me, Mr. Stanley; snd you look looked up 


at me wide-open, 7 
tel] like a stone at iny 

er tined red up and placed her in a chair; 

she had not fainted. ' 

assistance. She was shivering and tremmb- 

ling and white to her lips, although con- 

sc.,us still. I flung myself upon m) 


| knews beside her. 


'ontbe arm of her chair, weeping 


“ Will you forgive, my darling, and let 


tell }ou—— 
“>Ox whe avail?’ she said — so 
faintly that the words pe A me. 
“ You loved her best after al 


«I do not love ber!" I cried y 
im risuning her litte hands in et and 
then in broken husky accents I to! her 
all, and she lisenedin silence. With the 
last words of my iniserable story, my cum- 
posure gave way, and I bowed my hand 

as a 
strony man only can weep in the bitterest 
a. 


! sorrow of his li 


love—tne iove of any honorabie inan—is an | 
bonor to whoever it is offered, but because | 


| —Lecause—'"' 


She paused abruptly; coming to my side , 
| —for I had risen—sbe put her band upon — 


| my arm. 
“Oh, forgive—forgive!" 

ing into @ passion of tears. 

| Was mad—not you." 

| She paused for ainoment and then went 

| 

' 


“It was 1 who 


on— 

“Is my offence quite unpardonable ? Can 
you not forgive me?) Will younot when 1 
tell you that I have not hnown one hour's 
| happiness since that day’? Oh, I have 
| sutlered—I have sullered as inuch or more 
than | can bave nade you suffer, even if 
you loved me as you said!’ 

“[ did love you,” I answered coldly and 
sternly. 

I dared not look at her, but I knew that 
her eyes were fixed upon iny face, and‘! 
felt the clinging clasp of her hands on my 
arin. 

Then you will forgive me. I cannot be 
| happy—I cannot be at rest until I have won 
my pardon. Whatentreaty can I use?” 
she added passionately. “What atonement 
jean I make? Mr. Stanley, don’t you be- 
leve me? Don't you see that I cannot be 
happy with this weight on iny heart? Even 
then—even then you were nut so stern as 
now."" 

“IT was never angry with you,’ I ans 
wered softly, anxivuus only to soothe ber; 
“Tam net angry now.” 


“And you torgive me?" pleaded the 
broken voice. 
} “If you will putitso, Lady Juliet; but 


where love is there is no need tor torgive- 
ness, there can be no room for anger.’’ 
She steoped and touched my hand lightly 
| with her lips. 
The moveinent,the kiss,made me tremble 
| from head w foot; for 4 moment loyalty, 


she said, burst- | 





For atime the silence was only broken by 
sobs and the ruin beating against the win- 
dows; then Juliet spoke, and her Voice 
though low and faint, was very clear and 
sweet. 

+ Ronald,” said softly, ** you are breaking 
wiv heart. I cannot bear your grief.” 

+ Forgive ine,’ I pleaded huskily, check- 
ing inv 8obs by a great effort. 

“Thave nothing to forgive, dear,” she 
answered gentiy. * You could do nothing 
but what sou did; and I love you all the 
more for your self-sacrifice. Hush, dear! 
Your tears hurt me,and I am not very 
strong now; | cannot bearthem. No; you 
must not stmnile like that. Oh, Ronald"— 
andtne turced calmness gave way—‘‘it is 
very hard for us both!’ 

“Itshall not be!" I eried passionately. 
“You lowe ine; I will not give you up.” 

“Do you think I would build my happi- 
ness on the wreck of hers ?"* said the faint 
choked voice. “Ah, no; she loves you,and 
you must make her happy !"’ 

“How ean 1?" lL urged brokenly. 

She took my head in her hands—the little 
unsteady hands—and looked straight into 
my face with those hazel eyes, dark with 
pain now, but true and brave. 

“You can and you will,” she said with a 
stnile, which was sadder than the wail of 
a which had escaped her a few moments 

«fore. “She loves you and you are good, 
and noble,and true. Oh,my dearest,should 
J Jove you as 1 doif I did not know you as 
you are? With my whole beart I will pray 


| for your happiness and hers—with the heart 


ee 


honor, Mina herself, were forgotten, and I | 


clasped her to me—for one moment—ior one 
moment only; then I put her from me,and, 
throwing Inyselt into a chair, covered iny 
face with my hands, 

When I looked up again sne had net 
moved ; she was still staund.ng beside ine, 
looking down at me with an expression in 
her eyes which | could not mistake. 


“Juliet,’’ I suid breathtessly—*Julict,you | 


love me?" 

*Deurer than the life which is all dreari- 
ness without you,” she auswered firinly. 

I caught her to my breast and held her 
there, showering Kisses upon her brow and 
hur ; she did not repulse me, although 
she blushed rosy red and her eyes fell ve- 
neath mine. 

Oh, Heaven, the happiness of those few 
mad moments was dear) paid tor when [ 
remeuibered that it was tie eve of ny wed- 
ding day. 

I put her out of my arms slowly, linger- 
inyiy, tenderly, bidding a silent farewell, 
as i did so Wo iny love and happiness: and, 
turning away, | covered iny face with my 
hands to shutout the beloved questioning 
tus, and bowed my head upon tue table. 

She knelt down beside me, striving with 
her little slender hands to lilt my head as 
Bhe said tenderly— 

“Why are you so unbappy, Ronald? I 
love you—I loved you even then: but 1 was 
mad, and’ ’—with a touch of playtulness—*a 
littie Jealous of your pretty cousin. And | 
have been ill and miserable all the winter ; 
and once they thought I would die. Then 
1 told any dear old iather all, and he said I[ 
Might write tw you and ask you to come tw 
me if you loved ine still. Do you love me, 
Ronald ?"'—nestling her dainty head against 
my arm. 

*Deo Llove you? Juliet, you know!" I 
moaned in uly misery. 

“Then why won't you look at me?" she 
asked playfully. “Oh, Ronaid, if you knew 
how serry§l was! I repented the very mo- 
ment I had spoken those bitter words. I 
went back, and you were—oh, my dearest, 
how those sobs burt me! Konald, won't 
you look atme? Then I shall think you 
have not forgotton me at all!" 

She was tremblin 
rosy blush had died away. 

I think the anguish in my face startled 
her, for she looked up at me with terrified 
eyes. 

We had both risen and were standing on 
the great bearskin rug thrown down before 
the tire. 

I had her hands in mine, and twice I 
tried to speak, but no words came. How 


=a I well ber—Great Heaven how oould I 
tell? 

At last I spoke the words—how I know 
not; norshould I have known that they 
were uttered if it had not been for a change 
in the beautiful face, which grew ghastiy 

pale and still—-still as death, 


a little now, and the ! 


only her eyos 


which is so full of love and trust and faith 
in you, Ronald; and some day perhaps you 
will give me the greatest pleasure I ‘can 
know on earth, that of seeing your happi- 
ness and hers,”’ 

“Juliet, Juliet!” 

“Ronald, do not; I cannot bear it! 
love, in pity to ine, be strong now!" 

Then there was a long silence, durin 
which Juliet hid her face upon my shoui- 
der,and I could feel the slender form trem- 
bling in iny arins. 

At last I recollected how bad such terrible 
agitation was for her. 

I loosened the clinging little hands and 
ruse, 

“Juliet, I must go,"’ I said hoarsely. 

She started and .ooked at me vacantly 
with dark wistful eyes; then she rose too. 

“T must go,my darling. 
someone ; f cannot leave you like this."’ 

“There is nothing the matter with me,” 
she answered, with another of those heart- 
rending siniles; and I drew her towards 


Oh, 


ine, holding both little cold hands, and | 


looked my last on the lovely miserable 
face. 

“My darling, how can I leave you?” 

“As easily as I can let you go,” she said 
faintly. Oh, Ronald, death could not be 
‘nore bitter than such a parting as this!"’ 

I clasped her passionately to my _ heart, 
covering the fair pale face with kisses sweet 
as love and bitter as deuth, and she clung to 
ine convulsively: then, as I loosened ny 
clasp. her arms fell from arouud me, the 
white .ids drooped over the languid eyes, 
she made a little blind pathetic movement 
of the tiny hands, as if groping for some- 


thing ; and the forin I held grew inert and | 


nerveless as my darling swooned away 
ininy arms, 

IT put her gently on the couch, pressed my 
ips once more tothe cold mouth—which 
did not quiver under my passionate kiss— 
to the little drooping deathlike bands ; and, 
turning from her without looking, I passed 
out into the wind and rain, closing the win- 
dow after une as I went. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


T was the morning ot my wedding-day ; 
| and I was standing by the window of iny 
studio in Elm Walk, too despairing, too 
dazed with misery, to do more than realise 
the tact. 

It was early, quite early in the morning, 

and signs of fife were only just beginning 
to be visible in the road. 
_ Presently a hansoin drew up at the adjoin- 
ing house, and a tall, 
evening dress, wearing a light overcout and 
minus ahat, with a faded rose in his button- 
hole, jumped out, had a laughing alterca- 
tion with the cabman about his fare, and, 
when the driver was finally dismissed, he 
sti for a moment at the door and looked 
mneditatively up and down the street. 

“Hallo, Stanley!’ he said loudly, sudden- 


ly catching sight of me. “What are you do- | 


ing up 80 early? By Jove, old man, you 
look as if you had been having a night of it 
like myself? Why to-day fs your wed- 
din ~day, » it not? Of course it is!” 
| “Y¥es,’’ I answered sl *to-da 
' wedding-day.”" nia ata ise d 
“Wisu you joy, old fellow. I su pose 
| you have n at a farewell bachelor 
*r. Hope you'll like driving in double 
ees. Woulda’t suit me, by Jeve!” 
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dared not ring for , da 
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So saying, he went Into the house 
left me, scarcely heeding his words —- 
knowing Only that to-day was my wedding. 


v- 
My neighbor Jack Mylne was quite 
Ta h had boon baving & aight 0 
altbou m QD 


which I could not have concealed had 1 had 
any fellow-travelers. 

Arriving in London in the middle of the 
night, I had made my way to Elm Walk on 
| fout hoping to obtain some from in. 

tense y exhaustion. when, on 
reaching home, I threw myself upon the 
sofa in the studio without my wet 
clothes, utterly worn out mental! 
and physically, I could not sleep—I could 
not keep iny thoughts from that terrible 
scene in the library at Danmar, strive us J 


4 might—tor even in in ish I stro 
mi - oO hed eT ve to 


be loyal to my betrot could not shut 
ny ears to the sound of that beloved voice 
speaking those words which had given me 
in one moment, in one short sentence, the 
greatest ~~ oO and the greatest mise 
of my life; I could not shut iny eyes to the 
sight of that lovely anguished face, those 
hazel eves looking at me so wistfully, so 
wofully. 

“Ou, Juliet, Juliet! I turned from the 
window and paced the room; the noise in 
the street was depending ; the clock in the 
church-tuwer struck seven. As I passed 
the mirror 1 saw the reflection of my face 
therein. It had astrange gray look about 
it, the eyes were tired and sunken; it was 
not a face a inan should wear on the day he 
was to narry a woinan who loved him. 

Unconsciously there—where I had paused 
fora moment betore the glass, I stood, my 
arms resting on the marble ledge beneath the 





| mirror, gazing straight before ine, but see 


ing nothing. 

how could I see anything?—iny eyss 
were dim with tears. I was weeping, as a 
ee might weep over a vanished dream, 
itterly. 


| ‘here was the sound of a soft footfall en- 


tering the rooin, but I did not heed,although 
I was conscious of it; there was the soft rus- 
tle of a woman's drapery, and a small hand 
was laid upon my arin. 

Then indeed I looked up, hoping, dread- 
ing, longing for I knew not what; and the 
bending over me with so much love an 
tenderness in her gaze that I could not re 
sist the oe I saw my mother’s face, 

*Ronaid,’’she said softly, **what is this? 
Why did you not come to us last evening ? 
Where have you passed the night? You 
are wet through!" 

‘Ain 1?’ Lanswered mechanically. “It 
does not matter.”’ 

“It does matter, dear,"’ she said tenderly. 
“Where have vou been, Ronald?’ 

“At Danmer.”’ 

“At Danimer!”’ 
credulously. 

“Yes, at Danmer.”’ 


she echoed, almost in- 





Let me send for | 


fair-haired man, in 


“That was not well done, my son,” she 
| remarked gently. “It was unlike you.” 
‘*Was it?’’ I answered, with a short bitter 
| laugh. 
| ‘You should not have gone, Ronald.” 
| “Should I not, nother? Read that.” 
| As I spoke, I put into her hands the little 
note I had received from Lady Juliet. 
Sbe read it in silence and handed it back. 
‘*ke that no excuse, mother?” 
5. —perhaps, yes,’ she answered 
hesi y. “Oh, my boy, my dear Ron- 
went on passionately, “I hoped 
| you had got over it all!” 
| 


“Did you, dear ?’’ 1 said sadly. “I think 
in all prone I shall never get over it. 
But, if I was wrong in going to Danmer, I 


have been punished.”’ 
“I can see that you have,” she rejoined 

mournfully. ‘Did you *se her ?"’ 
| “Yes 5 and, mother—oh,mother—she loves 
| me!” 
The words escaped me almost involun- 
| tarily ; and the next moment, seeing the in- 
tense sadness in- my mother’s face, I re 
gretted that I had uttered them. 

“She loves you,"’ she repeated tremu- 
lousiy. ‘Oh, Ronald!" 

“She loves me, mother,"’ I replied, with a 
Strange mixture of gladness and sorrow at 
my heart. “She loved me even when she 
sent ne from her; she loves me eveh—ah, 
~ t quite perhaps, but somewhat—as I love 
ber {"’ 

“My poor Mina!” said my mother 
brokenly. 
| The three little words cut me to the soul 

in the momentary exultation, in the sudden 
| great joy of recollecting that, come what 
, might, Juliet loved me. I had forgotten 

for that moment all else. My mother's 
words recalled to me the bitter reality. 
| “My poor Mina!” she repeated. 
| There was a silence. 
“Mina shall not suffer,” I said firmly 
then. “She shall never know—we do not 
| inean ig 
| “What?” she exclaimed, her face bright 
‘tening. “Will you be true to her still, 
Ronald? Can you bear to be so, knowing 
that Lady Juliet loves you?” 

ton to me for afew home mother, 
an te u what .”" 

Then I put her into an arm-chair, and, 
| still keeping my stand by the mantelpiece, 
| 1 told her, in a few words and as calmly 
| I could, what had passed between Lady 


a 





Juliet and myself. 

“She said he: will never buiid her happt 
ness on the wreck of Mina’s,”’ I added W eo 
a break in my voice. ‘Mother, had [ 

| been willing, I could not have hel Le 
‘love her so dearly; but she will not. e . 
| somt me frem her, telling me te make - 
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happy, and saying thatahe would pray with | A Wi he had not yet formally evowed his feel-| ; 
eart her ha 88 aD P| se Choice. y y RB R 
oO ean bless her ’ murmured my I a Bee, wane Go atlemgs to concen TiC-a- rac. 


mother. “She isa noble woman.”"’ 
“But inean while—oh, mother, I love her, 


and we both suffer! Would it grieve Mina | 


« terribly, do vou think?” 
“Jt would kill, ber,” said my mother 
adilv. 
Pae a few moments we were silent; then 
my mother spoke. 


“J hardly know what to say to you 
Ronald,” she said wistiully. “Tt. is sai 
that the hardest path is invariably the path 


ol duty. 
love you bear to Lady Juliet is the love 
whose dictates you ought to follow; but I 
think not. You entered freely into your 
engagement with Mina, and, if it is a mis- 
take, she ought not t» be the sufferer.”’ 

“But Juliet suffers, mother!" I cried 
passionately. 

“But, dear, she brought it on herself. 
Why should Mina suffer for her fault? 
Nay, Ronald, I do not wish to be harsh, nor 
does Lady Juliet deserve that I should be 


she hus behaved nobly in wishing you | 


It may be—I cannot tell—that this | 





to keep to your engagement; but, my son, | 


she caused you great pain.” 

“But she has atoned, mother.”’ 

“Yes, poor child. Ronald,’’ she went on 
in a moment, ‘tas I say, I do not know what 
advice to give you. Ought you to wrong 
your cousin by a her an unloy 
wife? And yet, poor child, her love for you 
is her life; it would kill her to give you 
ure. 

he shall not be asked to do so,’ I ans 
wered firmly. Then, after another pause, 
“You are right, mother mine; she ought 
not to suffer, nor shall she. I will do my 
best to make her happy. Juliet wishes it; 
she is content to bear her pain. But, oh, 
mother, it is very hard!” 

“Indeed yes,"" said my mother gontly; 
but her tone said more than her words; 
and her hands closed over mine in a firm 
ressure as she drew me more closely to 
a as she had done many a time in wy 
childish days when I wasin trouble and she 
was helping me to bear it. 

“You have not. forgotten what day this 
is,’ she said then. “How imprudentof you 
t» keep on your wet clothes, Ronald! You 
might bringon an illness. Go and change 
them atonce; and I will make you some 
coltee.”’ 

“How came you here so early ?"' [ asked 
her, as I rose slowly and prepared to do her 
bidding. 

“I wasanxious about you, Ronald,"’ she 
answered, a little wistfully. +*We expected 
you last night, you know, and I was afraid 
something was wrong.’ 

“But Mina?’’ I said hesitatingly. 

“Mina knows nothing,’’ she rejoined 
quickly. “She wastired last night, and 
went to her room early, and this morning J 
gave orders that she was not to be called 
until I returned. Do not ask any 
questions,"’ she added, forcing a sinile, ‘*but 
goand change your clothes. ‘Stand 
upon the order of your going, 
once.’ "* 

But the smile was very sad and forced, 
andthe playful tone she was trying tw 
assuine was very tremulous. 

“How did you come, dear? Did you 
drive?” 

“No; Tcame by the Metropolitan,’ she 
answered, with the same assumed gaiety: 
“Think of my courage, Ronald, in facing 
the dangers of that 
bugbear of mine!” 

“Mother, how good of you! 
should } find love so unselfish as yours?"’ 

“You will understand it better by-and- 
by, when you have bairns of your own, my 
80n,’’ she replied, smiling, although the 
tears were thick in her eyes. “But, even 
then, you can never quite know how a 
mother feels towards her children, or how 
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not | 
but go at’ 


terrible underground | 
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ISSELLEN HALSEY’S beauty was 

the talk of our town; and as the town 
i Was @ Very sinail one, there was not 
uiuch chance for opposition on this score, 
and if there had been, the lady would have 
earried off the palin ne as easily. 

She was so very lovely, that ft would 
have been hard to find her equal, even ina 
country so fained for the beauty of its women 
as ours, 

nies as —e a this, she was not the 
object of the slightest joalousy on the Y 
her fair friends ’ . atte 


, &o, it was with 


} 


Sho was so lovely in character, and so be- | 


loved by all who Know her, that hor friends 


took even more pride and pleasure in her | 


beauty that she herself did. 

Ifer tather was a well-to-do lawyer, and 
had once Leen the clerk to the sheriff of the 
country. 

Ifo was the principal man in the tow 
and was very popular with his neighbors. 

Ilis house was a cheerful happy place, for 
he was famed for his hearty hospitality, and 
this, together with his daughter's beauty 
drew to it a throng of visitors, both old anc 
young. 

There were two pons menin our town 
who were among the most devoted of El- 
lon's admirers, 

Une was a wealthy young inan gay and 
handsome, ed concerning whose wild 
freaks staid and steady-going people shook 
their heads. 

Nevertheless, his wealth, which he inher- 
ited from his father, who was formerly a 
grocer in our town, made up for all such 
short comings; and, after all, »ple said 
young men must sow their wild oats some 
time, and no doubt Mr. Alfred Harvey 
weuld finally settled down into a most ex- 
cellent and exemplary man and husband. 

So it was aqpeed thatif Ellen Malsey mar- 
ried him, she would be doing very well in- 
doed, 

Thoughtful inaminas mentally declared 
that she would be a great fool tc refuse such 
a brilliant offer, for they would never allow 
their daughters to commit such an unpar- 
donable blunder. 


At last Mr. Harvey, thinking it best to be 
before bis rival, made Miss Ellen a formal 
offer of bis hand and heart. 

Of course, bis offer was declined, without 
the least hesitation, but kindly and tirmly. 
Mr. Harvey was astounded, for he had never 
dreamed of a tailure. 

Strangely enough, he had scarcely loft the 
house, smarting under his defeat, when Mr. 
Laue entered it, bent on a similar mission. 

He did not 
a flush of happiness that 
teld too plainly that he had been successful, 

The next day Mr. Lane asked Mr. Hal- 


| say's consent to his inarriage with his 


daughter. It was given promptly and 
cheerfully, and the lawyer expressed his 
gratification at the result of tho mutter. 

When he told his wife of it, she said she 
had no doubt that Ellen had acted wisely, 
but she could not help wishing that the 
other had had the preference. 

“The other, indeed!" exclaimed the 
lawyer. ‘ Mark ny words, ny dear wife, 
you will yet have cause to see the wisdom 
of Ellen's choice. Edward Lane has moro 
solid worth in him than twenty Harveys." 

The surprise of the community was very 


great when the enyagewent was an- 
nounced. 
Every one thought she had better have 


taken Mr. Harvey, for they could not get 
over the fact of his wealth, but all wished 
Ellen an abundance of happiness in the 


choice she had made. 


The other suitor was Edward Lane, a | 


plain, hard-working builder. 

Ile was the son of rather poor parents, 
both of whom were dead, and had raised 
himself froin the position of a carpenter's 
apprentice to the héad of@ large firm,which 
was then doing an excellofit and growing 
business. 

Ilis poverty had forced him to toil steadily 


| oats had been sown too deeply 


In duo tine the young couple were mar- 
ried, and established in their own house, as 
pretty and snug a little cottage as one could 
wish for. 

Ellen made an excellent wife, and more 
than realized her husband's expectations. 
Mr. Lane proved to be the best man for her. 

Ile made her very happy, and every day 
her adiniration for him increased, as some 
new trait of his character developed itself. 
Thoy lived comfortably and plainly. 

Mr. Lane devoted himself energetically 
to his business, and they became in the 
course of a few years rich enough to retire. 

Mr. Harvey married soon after Ellen’s re- 
fusal of him. 

Ilo won a good, worthy wife, but his wild 
for him to 


| make a good husband. 


from his boyhood, and ke was now beygin- | 
! 


ning to reap his reward. 


fortune, and that he ‘deserved all he could 
make. 
Mr. Lane did not mean to remain always 


Ile neglected her,and entered upon a course 
of extravagance and dissipation that svon 
brought ruin upon his fainily and himself. 

As Edward ‘Lane rose hashes, Alfred 
Harvey sunk lower. 

In view of all this, Mrs. 
forced to contess that Ellen 


Halsey was 
had taken a 


Lveryone said that he was on the road to | correct view of the matter, and had indeed 


in the humble position he now held, and he | 


strove hard to 
sphere. 

His leisure moments were devoted to 
study, and at the time of his introduction to 


fit himself for a higher | 


the reader there were few in our town who | 


could equal tnis self-educated man in intel- 
ligence and general information. 

le kept on steadily at his business, and 
no one is the place was more highly re- 
spected than he was, 

Both of these young men were deeply in 
love with Ellen Halsey. 

Some persons thought Mr. Lane stood no 
chance against his wealthy rival, but he was 
of a different opinion. 

Ile was not be driven from his suit by 
any such fear. 

fle believed he would make Ellen as good 


| ments of s-parate rem es 
| tional instincts, custom, and reli 


inade a wise choice. 
Ce ee eee 
Hiow Tue IHlInptus 
feature in the domestic life ot the Hindus 
is the concentration of households,  Fa- 
thers and son, with the sons’ wives and 
children, all congregate together under one 
roof. That roof is inlarged to meetthe en- 
larged requirements, but the  establish- 
“als to na- 
gion. In 
town orin the country the senior of tho 
fainily is the common father of all its metn- 
bers, and in this respect there has probably 


been little change for some thousands of 


years. No legal act is signed, no important 
suUSINCHS negotiated, no new connection 
formed, no family ceremony connected 


| with birth, inarriage, or death permitted 


/ a husband as the other, and he was content | 
that she should decide between them, know- | 


her heart bleeds for their sorrow and suffer- | 


Ing.’? 

“Nor can you ever know, dear,’ 
her, forcing a smile, “how ason appreciates 
the love of such a mother." 

When I came down, having changed my 
clothes and adorned myself for my ‘‘mar- 
riage-day,”’ I found coffee ready; and we 
spent half an hour together, each trying to 
induce the other to 


’ I told | 


take some breaktast; | 


then my mother glanced at the clock, ex- | 
claimed at the lateness of the hour, and de- | 
| ferred the young builder to the indepen- 


clared she must start at once; for, although 
the wedding was to be a very quiet one, 
there was much to be done,and the mnistress 
ofthe house must not be absent from her 
post. 

So we went back together. 

[TO BK CONTINUED. ] 
A 

HARVESTING *P1NE Nuts.—The Piutes 
are having 
dance, at Big Meadows, Nevada. A large 
delegation left on Sunday to participate in 
the festivities, which will continue several 
days. From Lovelock the Indians will go 
east to Table Mountain to harvest the pine 


nut crop, which is said to be unusually | 


heavy this season. Some years ago the 
Indians readily exchanged the nuts for an 


a big fundango, or pine nut | 


«qual quantity of tlour, but of late they ask | 


& or for a floursack full of nuts. 
there is a beautiful crop of rich and savory 


As | 


nuts this year, there will probably be a re- | 


duction in the price. The cones, which con- 
tain the nuts, are hered from the trees 


by the Squaws, and thrown in large piles, | 


where they are roasted until the woody 
scales open and the nuts drop out. They 
are gathered and sacked for use. 
the whites settled here, and for some years 
afterwards, the Indians relied alinost exclu- 
sively on pine nuts for food during the win- 
tr, and when the crop fuiled the red wen 
suffered from hunger. 


—_—_—— > 3 
Type-setting in Belgium is largely dene 
DY mackiacry. 


Before | 


ing that money would not affect her de- 
cision. 

Mrs. Halsey, though she did not attempt 
to influence her daughter's choice, preterred 
the wealthier young man. 

She had a weak prejudice 
in trade; and, besides this, she thought a 
inarriage with Mr. Harvey would be far 
better for Ellen in a temporal point of 
view. 

Still she wisely left her to act for herself. 

Mr. Ilalsey was equally neutral, though 
not less interested in the matter. Ho pre- 


dent gentleman, not because of any prefer- 
ence for either avocation but because of the 
estimates he had forimed of the two individ- 
uals. 

His long experience as a lawyer had made 

him a keen judge of character, and he had 
brought all bis powers to bear upon this 
case. 
He thought Mr. Lane a better and safer 
man for his daughter's husband than tho 
other, and was anxious thut she should de- 
cide in his favor. 

As for the lady herself, she was not slow 
in making up her mind. From the first 
Mr. Harvey stood no chance with her. 

She had her father’s penetration, and she 
quickly discovered that he was not the man 
to make her happy. 

His wealth might give her case and com- 
fort, but that was not all she wanted, and 
so she came to the conclusion that it would 
bo a great mistake on her part w imarry 
him. 

With regard to Mr. Lane her feelings 
were different. She admired him froin the 
first, and it was not long before this admir- 
ation changed into a tender feeling, and 


— people | 


until the head of the family has been con- 
sulted in the first instance. Nor is this 
merely an idle ceremony. His voice is 
supreme and allthe members of the house- 
hold 80 regard it. In the daily distribution 
of food the younger members of the family 
are helped first, and the mistress of the 
household seldom attends to other matters 
until this important portion of the oo 
duty is complete, On oceasions of festivity 
the male head of the household and its mis- 
tress aro enjoined, both by social law and 
practice, to fast till the last guest has been 
served. Even then tho mistress will not 
take her meal until her husband has fin- 
ished eating; but this is a practice of self- 
donial fainiliar to the female members of 
Hindus households. Festival days are very 
numerous in India, and well-constituted 
fainilies pride themselves on a rigid atten- 


' tion to punctilious observances during such 


Miss Ellen Halsey was forced to confess | 


that she loved him. 

jler heart and her judgment fully agreed 
in this choice. 

In the social scald Mr. Lane was beneath 
her, but she honored his true and genuine 


worth, and thought herself fortunate in pow | 
seesiug Lis love, jor the young man, though I 


times. 
-_—-—<>>_ + - -— 

THRIFT INTHE ARMY.—Not long since 
the officers of an English regiment gave a 
grand ball. Itis said to have cost each of 
the host from $400 to $40, and everybody 
knows pretty well that this is much more 
than some of them could afford. The km- 
peror of Germany, On the other hand,when 
the guards wished to celebrate the coming 
of aye of his grandson, expressly diseour- 
aged the festivities on tac ground of the ex- 
pense, Some Danish officers,by the way, are 
reported to have refused to entertain the 
officers of the British fleet on the ground 
that it would cost cach of them from two to 
three inonths’ pay, and very sensible they 
were, 

—_——> ¢ ——---- 

Decisive BatTTLes.—'The fifteen deci- 
sive battles of the world from Marathon wv 
Waterloo,” are: Marathon, 490 L. C.; defeat 
of the Athenians at Syracuse, 413 B. C.; 
Arbela, 331 B. C.; Metaurus, 207 B. C.; vie- 
tory of Arminius over the Roman Legions 
under Varus,9 A. J).; Chalons, 451 A. DD. 
Tours, 982 A. D.; Hastings, 1065 A. D.; Joan 
of Arc’s Victory at Orieans, Mev A. D.; de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, loss A. D.; 
Blenheim, 1704 A. D.; Pultowa, l7uWv A. D.; 
victory of the Americans over Bu rgoyne at 
Baru 1777 A. D.; Valmy, 1704 A. D.; 
Water lelé A. BD. 


SquaReE-Togs.—In the reign of Queen 
Mary of England,square-toed shoes were in 
fashion, and the nen wore them of so pro- 
digious a breadth, that there was a procla- 
mation sent out, “that no man should 


| wear his shoes above six inches square at the 


| 
j 


» away 80 800n, whon he did | 





| 





Live.—A notable | 


toes."’ 

ANCIENT WILtLSs.—The Roman wills 
were sealed with three seals, applied after 
they had pierced the deeds wad passed the 
linen envelope three times through the 
holes made for that parpeen, a method es- 
stablished in the time of Nero “against for- 
gery."’ Outside the wills were written the 
names ofthose who were nominated the 
principal heirs; on the second, or right hand 
tablet, were written the names of the lega- 
tees. 


SwEETMEATS AS Frees. — Sweetments 
were formerly used by clients to influence 
persons of quality, and jud to decide 
any matter in thefr favor.” This custom was 
so widely extended that Louls X. ordered 
that the Judges should take no more per 
week than could be purchasod for ten 
conts. Philip, the Handsome, restricted 
this quantity to what one could use tn # sin- 
gle day in his family. To this custom suc- 
ceeded that of giving money as fees for 
sarvicos, 

W wiskers.—In the English of all centu- 
ries preceding the pres@it, whiskers are 
what we now call inoustaches. The diction- 
aries have never admitted the inodern 
meaning; they have, “hair on the lip.”’ 
Of course overy one is aware what the 
whiskers aro when we speak of a cut. 
Nevertheless, it might be dificult to con- 
firm the dictionaries, and the recollections 
of old people, by a very clear quotation ; 
for the modo in which whiskers are usually 
mentioned will most often apply to any 
hair on the face. 

Misrits.—This words, which is placard- 
od in the windows of inany stores in the 
larger cities, owes its origin to a shrewd 
clothing dealer, who, on finding that he was 
carrying a larger stock than he could sell 
during the season by ordinary methods, in 
order to avold ruin, advertised his stock asa 
lot of ‘‘*misfits,’’ purchased from fashionable 
tailors at nominal prices, and had a big ran 
as the result of his ingenuity,which he had 
called into play after fuiling to dispose of 
his surplus ,poods by the well-worn trick of 
a sheriifs salo and dainaged by tire. 

PuBLic WARMING-PLACES. — An old 
French custoin is very acceptable in severe 
cold weather. It is the establishment of 
chauffuirs, or public wariming-places, in 
different parts of the city. These are nota 
modern invention. As far back as French 
history is written, warmed rooms were 
open to the passers-by. The monasteries of 
the middle ages had their chauffedour, where 
the poor came to shelter themselves, One 
curious fact is that the theatres had formerly 
a saloon where the actors and the spectators 
came to warm themselves. These chau/- 
foirs of the olden time have become the 
green-room of the present day. 

BuncomBg.—A generation or so since a 
North Carolina member of Congress got the 
floor one day, and delivered a speech so 
lony,so windy,and 80 full of high-soundin 
phrases of #o little meaning that the ha 
wus deserted of hearers. When asked why 
he made a speech of #o little interest to his 
follow members, he replied that he was 
speaking ‘for Buneombe,’’ the county 
which sent him, intending to distribute his 
anos when printed, to his constituents 
there. Ever since, when an orator delivers 
avory windy speech, with which he hopes 


| to wet some renown from panqrest ames un- 


derstanding, he is said to be ‘speaking for 


Buncoinbe,.” 

HeLPIng GeENius.—It is impossible to 
estimate how much genius owes to timely 
eneouragement. Crebillon, a French author 
of distinction, born in 1764,was placed with 
asolicitor named Prieur, at Paris, who 
awakenedin him his latent taste for the 
drama. It was at his instance that Crebillon 
wrote his first tragedy, ‘The Death of 
Brutus’ Sons,’’ which was, however, re- 
fused by the theatrical inanaygers, and but 
for the encouragement which Prieur lavish- 
ed upon hii the youthful author would 
probably have lost ali ambition upon the 
failure of his first effort. Assit was he re- 
sumed his pen and tgp *Tdomeneus,"’ 
which was favorably received, and then 
“Atreus,’’ @ tragedy, which met with 
brilliant suceess, Prieur, then in a dying 
condition, insisted upon being carried into 
the theatre, and in his joy at his proteye's 
triumph said to Crebillon, as he embraced 
him, TE die content; of vou T have made a 
poet, and tomy country I give a inan.” 

MaAuvoMET’s DInte.—The Koran was 
written about A. D., 610. Its general aii 
was to unite the professors of idolatry and 
the Jews and Christians in tho worship of 
one God—whose unity was the chief point 
inculeated under certain laws and ceremo- 
nies, exacting obedience to Mahomet the 
a ee It was written in Arabic, and this 
anyuage, which certainly posmsemsed every 
fine quality, was said to be that of paradise. 
Mahoinet asserted that the Koran was re 
vealed to him, during a period of twenty- 
five years, by the angel Gabriel. The style 
of the voluine is beautiful, fluent and con- 
cise, subline and magnificent. Mahomet 
adinitted the divine mnission both of Moses 
and Jesus Christ. The leading article of 
faith which Mahomet préached is com poun- 
ded of an eternal truth and a necessary fle 
tion, namely, that there is only one God, 
und that Mahomet ie the apostle of God. The 
Koran was translated int» Latin in 1143, and 
into English and other kuropean languages 
about 1763. It ls a rhapsody of 8000 vernes di- 
vided into 114 sections, 
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“THUS IT GOERS.” 
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Leaghing eyeoGashing, bright, 
leep. eochsauting bs this light, 
To the glowing beart po & «sing 
Potent power that love bestows. 
There they droop, at last cvnfessing 
Love and guilt. Well, thes it gues! 


Leving «ve, brighest when 
Love's coufeeston glads again: 

Two hearts beating, lips reposting 
sewrets bwets bat dlechove 

To cach other. While the Berting 
Hours Yanish. Thus it gues! 


Pager eves seactly walt 
Vor the clicking of the gate, 
W hile the slractces etlent linger? 
Where they fell in days of yore, 
Comly sadder memories bring ber 
Of a love that le Bo more. 


Raddened eves, when life's fate 
Ihave &@ heart te watch and walt, 
Viarm rave hearts, theugh howe be han labed 
Days must daen and days must close; 
Add their bourse te other vanished 
Loess in meemncry Theses it goes! 
ee 


ARDEN COURT. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “LADY MARGERIE.”’ 


CHAPTER XITI, 


ANY along and anxious hour had the 
\l unhappy victim of Hugh Fleming 
J paswwed in hisown dreary room. 

He had sternly refused Lewis Delany's 
earnest invitation to aeennpany bin for the 
Christinas vacation ty his home where 
Kleanor Norton would also spend ber vaca- 
tien with her guarcian. 

"No, Lewis, no,” said Jasper. 
very hind; but it cannet be. Frou 
forth ay puth in life is ditlerent 
yours, have told you that a sudden re- 
verse of fortune hay befallen me. My plans 
niust be totally changed. I searcely know 


* You are 
hence 


yet what is in store—whether I shall remain | 


at the university or not. 

“My dear fellow,” said his friend, “1 
would net intrude on your confidence; but 
mrdonioe if T suggest that you should at 
east take the advice of some more impartial 
person than yourself, It would be miad- 
hess to give up a career that promises so 
well. You bid fairto snateh all the best 
prizes of the college, and to go out brilli- 
antiv in homers, 
Nuenee you, Jasper. Tecan at least offer you 
my purse; and may uncle has wisdom and 
cieibaeun thak would make him a safe ad- 
Viser, Come, be ruled for ones. Gro home 
Withine and consultiny unele; IT will an- 
swerforithe will not betray your conti- 
dence, nor prove unworthy of it.’ 

Jaspers lip trembled visibly, as he re- 
pled: 

“Lewis, do not urge me; I 
ter beeur without losing the Kine 


ave enough 
V regard of 


my dearest triend. Do not) think me 
eluidish: PT feelthat I must bear my bur- 
then alone. It ms oone that would but be 


more walling trom tiaking the confession, 
linay perhaps think otherwise; Timay feel 
differentiv; but at present [have arranged 


for leaving Cambridge during your absence, | 


And if I decide on giving up the hopes that 
have so long cheered tne, then be assured, 
Delany, that Tshall, to the latest hour of 
life, cherish, with affection and = yratitude, 
the ine mors of you and vours."’ 

He wrung Delany's band and 
away. 

Perhaps he wished to conecal the moisture 


Mi hiseves > perhaps to prevent any further 


Iron 


Do not let false pride in- | 


turned | 


THE SATURDAY 


yielding, tier girl to captive their love, 
and yet aive to them the obedience, the 
homage, the preeminence they desire. — 

But in early youth, and to one ima 
ginative and proud as Jasper, is in differ- 
enw 

They admire; 
of more strength, 
liance. 

They are proud t» win such ; happy to feel 
the support of such a being. It was s in 
this case. 

Nora » intellect, her original'ty, her A 
lar grace, her self-reliance, completed a 
cong vest that her striking beauty began.and 
Jasper yielded himself to her yoke at once 
and for ever. 


they alunest need a nature 
decision, and seli-re- 


born girl? 

Did she perceive and return the affection, 
the admiration she had excited ? 

Who could tell? 

Certainly she had uy Je no sign, she said 


recognition. 

But then, Nora Norton was no common 
girl, ts wear her heart on her sleeve. 

Jasper had as vet only hoped. 

He dared net even domore and think 
that some day—when his own aspirations 
were real ined, when his name was known, 
his anxious efforts crowned with success—it 
might be possible for him te woo, ay, and 
perhaps to win, his beautiful ideal. 

It had been healthful idolatry as yet. It 
“had saved him from many a temptation— 
stimulated him to inany an effort. 

Where tutors and guardian might have 
preached and urged and threatened in vain, 
‘the thought of Nora, the remembrance o! 
| her words, the visior of her fair face was 
enough Ww re-animate his tlagving energies, 
and w quicken the efforts that he might 
otherwise have relaxed. 

Yeas, it had been his safety-lamp. Those 
beautiful eyes, that pure brow, those proud 
lips had many atime risen up before him 
and lighted linn on to success, 

Now that beauty was his torture, perhaps 
his ruin. ‘The anguish must be dulled, the 
pain of that terrible wound silenced, or he 

would yo miad. 
' When Lewis was gone, when the college 
was cnmupty, When its silent walks no longer 
re-echoed with bounding footsteps,or young, 
inanly voices, when the chapel and the hall 





i 


were left in sulitude, and the gardens only | 
tenanted by the budding Spring flowers, | 


then, and not till then, did Jasper begin 

sternly and determinedly to consider his 
' future. 

What was his most honorable, his best, his 
proudest course ? 

Yes, his “proudest;" for, in the midst of 
his disgrace and shame his spirit soared,and 


his detertnination to preserve himself from | 


' 

= actual and personal degradation was 
| Strong. 
| 
' 


He telt that his position was a false one, | 


He was, as it seemed, taking the wages of 
degradation and shame. 

True, his father was bound to maintain 
him; but he loathed the idea of obligation to 
the betraver of his mother. 

Then, too, how could he mix with his fel- 
) lows when that stain was on his brow ?— 

how hold his place among honorable and 
| Well-born men,and hide from them, as a 
| hy puerite, his shame ? 
| Tt was impossible. 

That perhaps decided Jasper’s course 
rather than any other motive; for he was 
young, untried, and fallible; yet the temp- 
lation tw» remain, and to receive the poor 
‘and temporary recompense for his wrongs 
was strony indeed ; yet he could not, would 
not risk the chance of such reproach, 
| Jaspers resolution Was taken. 

He would leave Cambridge, and go forth 
in the world no matter where. 


discussion on a topic tat could lewd te He had a portion of his last quarter's 
bo happy result. allowance lelt, after) paying all claims, 
The tare idea of revealing his shame— | Se that he would not depart entirely desti- 

fotelling the unele and wuardian of Nora tute, 
Norton that he Was nameless and obscure— | He would have time to consider his ear- 
}eer; he would not run the risk of eorm- 


Was initeheratile Go latin. 
Indeed, the agony of his soul was deep 


ening and inereasing with every hours 
retleetion. 
A high, proud, sensitive soul like his, 


Buddenty thrown Inte such tniserv, could 
meareely fall to lrextower his disyrace, until 
he was altnost driven Go tradliess, 

Many would have been stung inte a reck- 
less, downward oourke. 

In Jaspers case it rather crushed and em- 
bittered a nature of singular sensitiverness 
and morbid deitesey. 

In the anyuish ot the poor vouth’s heart, 
wand the wide cliasim: Which sejxarated hin, 
the illegitiiuate, penniless son, trom the 
te pure, petrician girl whe had won lis 
wart, there Was cnough to appeal we a 
stronyer nature than le pesmessed. 

Jasper Was vouny certainly to feel such 
affection, Gut lis was no commen character, 

The degree of independence which had 
been his trom bis childhood, the usystery 
that hungover his birth, the freeduim that 
had been given him by his guardian, all 
tended to that result. 

His aflectionus, Usstes, talenta, powers of 
every kind, were ieatured far beyond his 
years; aud when, in the first flesh of boyish 
sucess, and pride, and Joyousness, he saw 
the beautiful, brilliant superior cousin of 
his friend, ius heart vielded to her charms 
as readily and a jerventiy as if five more 
years had been aided to lis aye. 

Nora was his ideal. 

Proud, inteliectual, not easily read; not 

me to wive her attention, her thoughts, 
feelings W a stranger; wilh aristecratic 
bearing, and a face and form supremely 
beautithl, the cousin of Lewis Delany was 
the periect realisation of Jasper’s dreams. 

Perhaps Nora was better Nttied to charm 
one like Jasper. in the first hey~<lay of 
youth, than an older man. 


Ip maturer life men like a softer, more 


ate 


plete and utter pennilessness on his first 


outset. 

| The tutors were shoeked, indignant, 
grieved at the resolution of their favorite 
pupil. 


“Are vou mad, Mr. Talbot?” said one of 
the more blunt and plain spoken. I will 
netinsult vou byw the slightest hint that 
iean be more than acaprice, or a great mis 
take.” 

“Itis neither, sir.’ said Jasper, looking 
ealtuly at him. “You have been very kin: 
tome, and I should be verv sorry to forfeit 
your good opinion. I will tell vou so much 
of ny mietive, Sir, a8 to say that it is misfor- 
tune. T would net wish this to go forth. 
Let others say what they will; but I would 
ask you at least to defend me so far that 
you believed ine to be, at least, mot foolish, 
and not guilty.” 

The tutor’s sallow, deeply-lined face was 
meved by an unusual feeling of regret. 

“Twill,” he replied; but Iam very sorry, 
as vou would have been an honor to your 
college sirnaf vou had gone on worthily stea- 
dily. Itisased bnsiness—very sad: Can 
hnething be done?” . 

Jasper siniled bitterly. 

Tt was indeed “asad business.” 

** Nothing, Sir, thank you,” he replied. 
“Tam grateful for your kindness, whieh 
I shall not forget. Good-bye, sir.”’ 

* Good-bye, Mr. Talbot,’ said the tutor. 
*T hope better times will come for you, my 
young friend. You have youth on your 
side, and there is no telling what may hap 
pen. Never lose heart, and never forget 
your self-respect, and then there is little tor 
a voung and talented man in this country.” 

Jasper stniled his thanks. : 

The words were kind, and to a certain de- 
agree re-aniimating t him; but he feit that 
the professor knew little of that terrible log 
which was hung round uis neck, cud could 


And was it known to the young, high-— 


no word that could be construed into such a | 


EVENING POST. 


—_—— 


mt conjecture the a ed and the mortifi- 
tion which inust ever keep him below the 
bevel o: his fellow-men. 

Poverty might be turned into wealth ; 


even the lowly born might win naine and 


base-born, the son of 


rank; but for the 

shame, there was but one resource—ob- 

eeurity; only one hope and home — the 
ve. 

= ~ . 7 6 - - 


A tew weeks after High Fleming had left 
England he received a letter froin the tutor 
ot Trinity, to say that “he was extremely 
sorry ty have the painful duty of informing 
Mr. Fleming that his ward, Mr. Jasper Tal- 
bet, had telt it necessary to leave the Uni- 

| versity, and had taken his name off the 
lemoks. 
| “No stain rested on his character, end he 
had but to express his own regret and that 
| st :pped a promising career like that of the 
voung undergraduate.” ‘ 
* Hugh Fleming read it with a smile, and 
vet not without 4 pang. : 
~ «Jt works well,” he said; “but not quite 
|} well as I dreamed, not quite. Stull it 
must end in ruin. 

“Yes, Reginald Glanville, Itold you I 

would reach your heart yet; and I will. 


f e professors event which had , 
Se ar Oe _ unfavorable influences in ber youth ; and it 


| might be that the very anti 








_ 
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companionship and domestic ties are con. 


ce 
“I would fain have ordered matters for 
her to have remained here as mistress and 
guardian to Hilda, but I reust not. I have 
not been so blind as not to perceive the 
there is no congeniality between them, 


“Avice cannot comprehend my dar. 
| ling’s bright, impulsive, way nature: 
and Hilda dare not like or trust her. I saw 


oe 


“Thad dreamed of a different ending in | 


the proud lad’s case. ; 
will never brook disgrace, and dishonor, 
and poverty. I will keep an eye on him if 


I can get aclue to his whereabouts; and I | 
| place. 


shall let the anxious father know his son's 
career. 

“Oh yes, it would be a pity for him to 
lose wife and child without the consolation 
of Knowing their fate. 

“In the grave, the madhouse, or the 
river, he must seek them. Oh yes, it will 
be a glorious revenge—a revenge worth wait- 
ing tor, worth living for, I will drain the 
sweet cup tothe dregs, exhaust on him the 


last agonies of torment, and then—and 
|! then——" . 


| <Ah, Hugh Fleming! What then ? 





CHAPTER XIV. 
NOTHER six months had passed since 
I Hilda's last visit to Arden Court. 

i Day by day, week by week, the 
| siadow of the future rather than the mem- 
ories of the past had fallen on Philip's seul. 

Save for Hilda he would have rejoiced in 
the prospect of rejoining his dear ones in 
ithe world abowe; he would have calmly 
) awaited his-@yd. 





| 


But it cannot last; he | 





| Even as it was, Philip heard in the rush | 


of the rain-storm, the distant inoan of the 
| Sea, and the wail of the winds, al! these 
| solemn voices speaking to his heart; and 
| they brought peace to him, 
| Yes, plain and sternly lined, and aged, as 
that face was becoming, there was a charm 
| beyond all physical beauty in the soul with- 
in. 

Avice Merton saw it; and even her spirit 
warmed and sotened. 

The servants saw It, and whispered that 
‘* Master looked too good for this world,” 
and Mrs, Hislop on her death-bed (for the 
yood woman's presentiment had been tully 
realised) saw it too, and said that she was 
not going long before her dear master. 

Thus passed the early Spring months, 
and the soft breezes and blossoms of May 
| had failed to bring a brighter light to 

Philip's eyes, or to invigorate his frame. 
| And then came June, and with it the re- 
| turn of Hilda was daily expected. 
| <Aviee had been a gentile and attentive 
/ nurse to her cousin during his long and 

gradual drooping and decay. 





it, and could not blame, though I might 
grieve over it. 

“The mature, calm, staid woman, and the 
bright, beautiful girl are so different. Had 
Avice been a wife and mother, she might 
have comprehended her, and sheltered, and 
watched, and disciplined the high young 
spirit with a inother’s love and care; but as 
it is, I must not, dare not trust her. Mar. 
lan's child shall not be as unha PY as her 
mother; she shall not be ex to evil or 


hy between 
her and Avice would work woe to that 
young spirit. No, I must fulfil my pledge 
to the dead. Hilda is as ny own chil, and 
I will in all things do her justice as such.” 

Then he reflected for awhile. 

“IT will arrange it,’’ he said, ‘“‘as best I 
can. I must not delay; who knows when 
the time may come?” 

That afternoon Philip took a walk to 
Marian’s grave. Perhaps he wished tothin«x 
and take counsel there ; perhaps some un- 
defined impulse led him to her resting- 


At any rate, his visit was prolonged and 
solitary, and Avice was almost alarmed at 
his protracted absence, 

She was sitting in the library, as us 
when he returned, pale and languid, yet 
with a sweet, placid look on his face. 

That apartinent was their usual sitting- 
rooin, for the drawing-rooms were shut up 
since Bessie’s death and Hilda's absence, 
and only the dining-room and break fast- 
reom and the library were occupied by the 
invalid recluse and his constant companion. 

It was a chilly evening, albeit June had 
already pressed on the footsteps of May, 
and Philip was always sosusceptible of such 
influences that a fire was burning on the 
hearth. 

Ile sat Gown by it in pensive quietude. 

The twilight cast a subdued and saddened 
expression on his care-worn face; and from 
time to time his hand was pressed on his 
heart with an involuntary contraction of the 
features. 

“Are you ill, dear Philip?’ said Avice, 
softly. 

“No, Avice; at least, no more than I must 
now ever expect to be,’ he replied. “Only 
a touch of iny old complaint—palpitation of 
the heart. But it is nothing unusual. It 
will soon pass away.”’ 

“You have been out too long, Philip,” 
said Avice. “I must venture to chide you 
for your imprudence. The dew is falling 
too fast for an invalid to be out.” 

“I have not walked much, Avice,"’ he 
said, smiling sadly. I have not been 
far.’’ . eo 
Her face darkened, for though she had 
long since given up all ideas of replacing 
Marian Halloway in Philip's heart, vet the 
name of her who had defeated all such 
golden hopes was odious to her. 

But the shadow passed, and she looked 
with gentle reproach on the calm visage. 

“Ah, Philip,’ she said, ‘will the past 
never be buried? Must I ever see my dear 
cousin's heart saddened and clouded by one 
unfading memory? Can I never make you 


| happy, dear Philip?” 


She had seldom left the house, now that | 


he becaine more dependant on constant 
tending and companionship, and even 
changed her bed-rooin to be nearer to him 
during the night. 


Nothing could be more irreproachable 


than her manner, her calm, equable for- | 


bearance, her Constant attention, her 
parent devotion to a relative who could now 


ap> | 


only repay her by the amount of the legacy | 


he might bequeath to her. 

If Avice had ever cherished other hopes, 
other wishes, they were at rest now for 
ever. 

There was no marrying nor giving in 
inarriage to be looked tor now. 


The heart's sole love, and interest, and | 


thoughts of Philip Arden were in the lone- 
lv grave under the weeping willows, 

Avice knew it now; and the 
dued tone she had assumed since Bessie’s 
death was so marked as to defy scandal from 
tie lnost Censorious, 

Hilda was expected home in about an- 
other week, Another year would complete 
her training. 

She was just sixteen;and when she at- 
tained her seventeenth birthday Philip 
had always determined that her education, 
s) lar, as school discipline went, should 
eua,. 

Another year,"’ Avice whispered to her- 
seit, and it will rest with others to order 
the future of the orphan.” 


“alin, sub- | 


a 


Avice said nothing, and only preserved | 


the same quiet, atlectionate demeanor as 


before, 


Stull, asthe time drew near for Hilda’s re- . 


turn.she became restless und fevered. Even 
Philip pereeived it. 
He could watch her abstracted reveries, 


“ Avice,’’ said he, “you do all that wo- 
man ean. The tenderest sister, the kindest, 
could not avail more than you for the 
soothing and calming of ty last days; but 
there are depths no one can reach—no one 
but the Omniscient.” 

Ile raised his head slowly and reverently 
to-the skies, now purple grey, in the 
brightly sitting sun. 

* You will not tind me ungrateful, dear 
Avice,” he resumed, after a short pause ; 
but now let us leave off discussing myself, 
and speak of other and more important 
things. Do you believe in dreams, A vice? 

No, Philip,” she replied, smiling, ** I am 
too old—too matter-ot-tact for such romance. 
But why do you ask, dear cousin ?”’ 

He paused a moment, then said, ‘Only 
this, Avice. Idreamed of the dead last 
night. I saw poor Marian and Bessie. 
Marian was happy, and so beautiful ; and 
Bessie seemed to beckon me, as if she 
wanted me to follow. What does that be 
token, Avice ?” ’ 

“If I were to attach any importance t Ih 
Philip,” she replied, smiling sadly, 
should say that, according to the old doc 
trine, dreams go by contraries, and there- 
fore it is no evil sign. I remember my old 
nurse,a great authority in such matters, used 
to say, ‘Dream of the dead, and you will 
hear from those you love among the liv- 
ing.’ And if you attach any significance 
such things, Philip, it must so inter 
preted.”’ 

“It is sad nonsense, Avice,” he said, re 
turning the smile that she strove to give: 
“but when the body and mind are born 
weak, one is apt to get foolish and superti- 


‘tious. Well, let us consider it so. We sh 


the sudden start, and the keen questioning , 


gaance she would cast on him at times when 
she scarcely deemed herself observed. 

He saw also the absent manner in which 
she would order the arrangements of the 
housebold, and the hali-gloomy, half-bitver 
porases that would escape her when any 
alight provocation offered. 

Philip's kind heart attributed all this to 
her anxiety for his health, and he thought 


anxiously over her position when he should 


be laken away. 
“Poor Avice,” thought he, “she will 
agen be frieudicss and huincless, so far as 





soon hear from our dear Hilda. It is “w 
ten days to the vacation. Do you think ne ‘ 


could come before? I have a strange © ih 
ing to see her, Avice; and who knows 
may happen! 

The brow of the 
_— whe oy was 
she re : 

“Y : I presume so, Philip. Mrs. Coop 
would y refuse it, if you wish, omy 
there is at times a great objection & a A 
ing. up the final examination of the tec 


inster cousin darkened, 
and cold in which 


er face had recovered its usual pris: 


-look,but her heart was swelling wit 


nant pride, 
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“Alwa ws 


ys the same, though 
in his thoughts, and if I mistake not, in his 
will. And then she will step in,and lord it 
over his own blood relations—his natural 
kith and kin, and I shall be exiled for a 
nameless child.”’ 


She bit her lip at the Sou, but a mo-| 
i 


ment was enough for the idea and its ex- 
»ression, and the next instant her voice was 
Piand and sweet once more, 

“But, Philip,”’ she resumed, “do as you 


feel inclined. You have but to express the | 


wish, and of course it will be complied 
with. But do you feel worse, Philip?’ 
“No; that is,not especially so,’’he replied; 
“only this fearful palpitation increases so 
fast, and I cannot resist it as I used to do. 
But still it inay be nothing. It will, I dare 
say, s00n pass off; and then, when Hilda 
comes, I may revive like the flowers for a 
time; only I have a longing to see her.” 


Again Avice’s heart whispered angrily, | 


‘Hlilda! always that girl ;"’ but her lips re- 
lied: 

“It shali be done, deag Philip. I will 
write to-inorrow, and on the next day per- 
haps Hilda can be here. I shall send Josiah 
Blunt for her, as I can scarcely leave you 
myself.” 

“Yes,” smiled Philip, “the lad can be 
trusted. I believe he would lay down his 
life for Hilda. He tairly worships her. Poor 
lad! he has not had much to love in his hard 
life.”’ 

There was silence for a time; then Avice 
said, gently, “Philip, I have ever respected 
your grief, and the memory of the past ; but: 
yet, now that we are es on that sub- 
ect, let me at least ask for a reply to what 
ten long perplexed me. 

“May I speak ?’’ 

“Assuredly A vice,” said Philip, “you have 
earned the right.”’ 

“Then patent me,”’ she said; “but it has 
always puzzled me how you can find such 
solace and happiness in the presenceof Hil- 
da, beautiful and fascinating as I will grant 
she is, 

“She is the chiid of——well, I will only 
say once who caused you much pain, and 
of another, who must at least be your bit- 
terest enemy. 

“And yet you love her,and find delight 
in the very being who has wrought such 
misery in your heart and home.”’ 

Philip’s face had been averted slightly as 
Avice spoke, but his camlness returned ere 
she had concluded. 

“Avice,” said he,"’ you are wrong. As to 
Marian—you see I can speak plainly now— 
I have long ceased w think of or love 
her, save as an angel. 

“And for the unhappiness I suffered, I 
ean now look back and thank God that He, 
so ordered my course as to avert the very 
trial that might have been so much more 

ainful. She was not suited for me, nor I 
for her. 

“She was too bright and faira jewel for 
so dark and plain a setting: and had the 
blossom faded and withered in my bosom, 
I could never have pardoned myself the 
wrong I had involuntarily done. 

“She had an instinct in her preterence; 
she would have loved ine, been grateful to 
me—ay, as a friend,a brother—and uncle, 
if you will, but never as a Jover, a husband 
should be loved. 

“And when the handsome, winnin 
stranger caine, her young heart recognize 
at once its true affinity to youth and uttrac- 
tions like her own. 

“Thank you, Avice that I should not have 
suffered greater agony had I seen her mis- 
erable drooping dying, a8 iny pining wife, 
or driven from my arims by the terrible 
force of temptation ? No, I can thank God 
that I was at least innocent of her death and 


misery, that I soothed her last hours, anle 


received the assurance of her true affection 
and regard. 

“And as for him: dare I judge, where I 
may be soon judged? Dare I venture to 
measure his temptations, his difficulties, 
when I am even ignorant of all but that iny 
ewes Marian loved him with her whole 
veart, and that she pardoned him? Avice, 
1 dare not incet my Maker with resentment 
cherished in my heart, even against him. 

“Thank Heaven, I have pardoned him ; 
and as for my sole remaining treasure, the 
child of the being who shed its sole romance 
and sweetness on iy life, she is indeed the 
idol of my withered heart. Can you not see 
this, and comprehend it, Avice?” 

Had she spoken truly she would have 
said, “‘No.”” Butshe said gently and sweetly, 
“Yes Philip; yes, I can.” . 

“Avice,” he continued, dreamily, “if it 
should happen that I ain not spared to see 
Hilda, tell her that she was the joy of my 


lite. Bid ber be happy; bid her think of | 


me as her father, her friend, her dearest and 
most loving guardian. Wiil you, Avice?’ 

I will,’ was her earnest reply. Ah! 
what did I mean, as she wenton? “I will 
tell her all the truth, dear Piilip, fear not 
that! But why anticipate that you should 
not see her yourself and tell her all you de- 
sire she should know ?”’ : 

“I don’t anticipate, Avice,” he said; 
‘but who can tell what a day may bring 
forth?”” And again he fell into a fit of 
deep musing. ; ‘ 

A few hours after this conversation Phili 
Arden and Avice took their evening mea 
together. Then she inixed him a g oO 
warin, spiced négus, with a gentle admoni- 
tion to retire to bed, and prepared to leave 
him for the night. os ei 

‘Tam rather tired myself, Philip,” she 
said, “and shall indulge in an early sleep 
w-night.”’ ; 

She gave him her hand, and he pressed it 
warmly. 

“Good night, Avice,’’ said he ; ‘tod bless 
you.”’ 

He held her hand in his for a moment, 


then repeated, * Grod bless you, Avice! you — 
= 


t; “ever | 


have been ¢ kind and faithful friend to me; 
and you will be rewarded.” 

Avice looked at him with her bland, soft 
eyes. Very strange eyes they were. Grey 
and calm, and quiet, yet with a strange, fur- 
— glance concealed in their subdued calin- 
1e88, 

“Dear Philip,” she said, “it has been my 
a and will be for many a year, I 

lope, 
e drew her head down to his, and touch- 
ed her brow with his lips. 

“Good night, Avice,”’ he said again. 

Tt was the first time for many a long 
month that he had taken that cousinly 
freedom. 

Avice went to bed, or rather she went to 
her room, for she did not even attempt to 
sleep. 

She took off her dress, and put on her 
large are wrapper; then she sat duwn 
in the easy chair by the fire, and thoughts 
—strange, long-wandering thoughts—and 


transient struggles came over her busy 
brain, 
| Yet they were scarcely struggles that 


convulsed her features for an instant, or 
brought a changing color to her cheeks. 

No, Avice hail determined on her course. 

She scarcely knew to what extent that 
firm resolve might be needed—thut selfishly 
| persistent and unconquerable will; but she 
| did know that it was her fixed and un- 
changeable resolve that she would accom- 
plish her plans, whether at more or less 
risk, with more or less trouble to herself. 

Avice sat on, revolving the plans and 
possibilities, the difficulties of the task be- 
tore her, till the clock struck twelve. 

Then she started. 

A footstep seemed to pass along the corri- 
dor, where her bedroom was situated. 

Could Philip have remained up so late 
after her warning ? 

7 stole to the door and opened it. 

hilip’s' room was just opposite to her 
own. 

The door was nearly closed; a faint light 
burnt through the crevice. 

She dared not open it, or attempt to ap- 
pa it, lest it might arouse Philip and 

saul to her detection. 

Yet what need she fear? 

If she were seen,it would only be an ami- 
able desire for his health and safety. 

No; it was but the secrct consciousness 
of her sontiments that could alarin her; so 
she at last opened the door yet further 
and wrapping her dressing-gown round her 
stepped out into the corridor, 

She went to the door of Philip’s room ; she 
peeped through thecrevice. It was at first 
nearly obscure, from the heavy curtains 
that hung over the bed and down the win- 
dow frames. 

But at last she perceived Philip sitting at 
an escritoire that stood in a corner of his 
room, 

It was an old-fashioned piece of furniture, 
that had been brought from his old and 
humble home, a relic of earlier days, 

The escritoire was open now, and Avice 
could see that Philip was gazing at some 
object before hiin. 

Whether papers or something more val- 
uable she could searcely say, though she 
lingered long, and at last knelt down and 
gently pushed open the door wider to exa- 
mine more minutely. 

Then came a Slight movement of the 
chair. 

Philip was evidently about to rise, and 
Avice tled back to her room. 

She still watched. 

She would not close the door, but stood 
behind it, staring narrowly through the 
slight crevice. 

lor soine ininutes no distinct movements 
could be perceived, ‘Then the steps of Phil- 
ip Arden, though feeble .and quict, came 
| towards the door, 
| Ile did not close it as she expected but 
passed gently through, and along the corri- 
dor. Still Avice looked earnestly. Where 
was he going? What could be his purpose 
at that time, and in his feeble state of health? 

She waited for some time in expectation 
' of his return, butin vain. He had gone 
distinetly down the stairs, and towards the 
library, in which she had left him two hours 
before. Butthe steps did not sound again ; 
and Avice waited and waited till at length 
very strange thoughts came into her mind. 

“Where was he?) What had been his er- 
rand in his room at that hour? gnd why had 
he left it not to return?” 

She watched thus for a quarter of an hour 
or more, then she stepped cautiously forth. 
The feeble and indistinct light of a night 
lainp was burning in his room. 

She gazed stealthily round. No sound or 
sight arrested her, and then she pushed the 
door quite open. 

The room was empty. The escritoire lay 
open, and the objccts were scattered about 
on Which Phiiip had been gazing with such 
interest. Again Avice listened, 

She crept tothe stairs; all was dark and 
still. No one near. Then she returned, 
and entered the apartinent. 

The dim night lainp was burning on the 
| table close to the escritoire. She seized it, 
and approached the old strange piece of 
furniture. Onthe green baize lay papers 
‘and other smaller objects. A miniature, 

open, of a face which Avice knew full well, 
| some letters, aring, a inassive locket, and a 





f' book, in the fly-leaf of which was written, 


‘*From Marian, to Philip.” 

The date was nearly twenty years before, 
andthe writing, with that of the letters, was 
brown and fated. 

Avice paused hastily over all these trifles, 
so Valuciess to all but their owner, and her 
quick, suake-like cyes fell on one of far 
mnore precious import to her. 

It was athick paper, with a few lines on 
it. For an instance she gazed on it, then she 
clutched it for a minute in her hand, and 
seemed inclined Ww tear it to pieces, 








Then she suddenly paused, looked, and 
after one more glance that took in every 
syllable of the document, she turned away 
and left the room. 

Avice entered her own room, and, gently 
closing the door, threw herself into a large 
chair, and began to ponder. 

Her cheeks were very pale, and her lips 
moved convulsively ; but no words escaped 
her to show the cause of the 

For half an hour or more 
thus, then she seemed to rouse suddenly to 
a sense of her position, and she up 
and once more went to door. 

She could see that Philip's room was in 
the sume stute—that the door was precisely 
us phe had left it. 

She gazed down the corridor. All was 
silent and dark. 

Then the clock on the great staircase 
struck one. 

It was impossible that Philip could remain 
so long at that hour in the solitude of the 
library. 

She gathered up resolution at last; she 
would at least seek him. Nothing could 
ay! very suspicious in that. 

n his state of health, it was but likea 
nurse and a kind cousin to watch over hiin. 
There was nothing prying nor suspicious in 
that, when his state of health was consid- 
ered. 

So she rose and went softly down the 
stairs. 

The house was still and dark; the objects 
looked strange in the darkness, just illu- 
mined by the lamp she carried, She gazed 
stealthily, shudderingly round as she passed 
across the hall to the library. 

The sombre green baize door was shut, it 
seemed prieon like and gloomy in the un- 
usual darkness and as she pushed it gently 
it swung to against her. She opened the 
inner door; the room was before her now. 
Was it untenanted ? 

The lights had burned out; the fire was 
80 low as not to give any light to the room. 

Avice closed the door once more, in the 
belief that Philip could not be there. And 
yet if not, where was he? 

A cold shiver caine over her. Something 
in the air of the room, the solitude,the dark- 
ness,the stillness,oppressed her very breath- 
in 


have given inuch to be againin her own 
apartment. 

But just as sho was about to close the door 
and retire hurriedly up the way by which 
she had come, the [ight of the [amp she car- 
ried suddenly flashed on a figure and a 
face. 

A figure seated in an arm-chair, rigid and 
motionless, 

A face white as marble, and as stony. 

It was Philip Arden. 

Avice did not shriek at the spectacle. 

Yet it was a thrilling and shocking one, 
that pale face in the dim light, the half re- 
vealed figure—the hour, the solitude, the 
presence of Death. 

For Avice did not doubt it ; her eyes did 
not deceive her. 

The master of Arden, the lover of Marian, 
the guardian of Hilda, the kind friend, the 

enerous patron, the beloved inaster—was 
Goad ! 

Alone, in the darkness and solitude of 
the night in the very midst of the memorials 


| of the past, of the provisions for the future, 


Philip Arden had died. 

Ile, the kindly, the good, who had wiped 
away so Inany tears, was gone; he who had 
soothed the deathbed of the erring Marian, 
had died unaided and alone. 

But it was not these thoughts that oc- 
cured to Avice asshe gazed. It was first, 
the paralysing horror of the sight, and next, 
the necesssity for action at the moment. 

Suddenly she approached him and touched 
his cold cheek and hand. 

The touch electrified her. 

She sprung back with a faint shriek. 

But the fact was certain. 

If she could doubt it betore, she could not 
now. 

The next instant Avice left the room, and 
closed the door. 

She went up the long staircase, and along 
the corridor, but not to her own rootn, 

No, it was not that shelter she sought, but 
Philip’s apartinent. 

She hastily entered ft. 

The lamp she carried, in addition to the 
bright light burning, well illumined the 
large room. 

She hastened to the escritoire. 

Once more she scanned that paper. 

A bitter smile came over her as she read, 

Then she seized a penknife. 

For a minute all was still, save the slight 
grating of the penknife. 

Then after a few minutes even that had 
ceased ; yet still Avice bent over the paper, 
solemnly and earnestly. 


vice remained 











Fier spirit gave way foronce. She would | 
| distinct ejaculation that might be interrupt- 





an hour?” she asked. “Are you mad, ta 
Fe er ey at the dead 
of ni oe 

“J a noise, Miss Avice,"’ maid the 
led, perfectly unmoved by her rage, ‘‘and 
what's more, I was certain there was a light 
and steps in my master's room ; and if it had 
been In the king’s palace, and I thought 
Mr. Arden was in danger, I'd come.” 

“I estimate your good feeling and grati- 
tude as it deserves, my lad,” said Avice, 
now fully recovered. “Indeed, I myself 
heard some noise, and came to see what was 
the matter ; but I see Mr. Arden is not 
there, which confuses me. Iam afraid he 
must have been taken ill.” 

There was a stra’ keen glance in the 
lad's eyes as he looked at that pale face. 

“I think so too, Miss Avice,"’ said he; 
“and what's strange,I thought I heard steps 
come straight frum the library to this rvotn, 
and when t maw the door open, and the 
light, I made sure my master had been 
down for som , and wasill. Suppose 
“~——_ and see, Miss A vice.’’ 

Her eyes were keen, and sharpened by 
terror and suspicion, but she could make 
out nothing definite from the lad's face. 

“Had you just come, then?” she asked. 

“Certainly, Miss Avice,’’ he replied. 
“Didn't you meet me as you came from the 
room ?"’ 

That was true, and Avice’s terrors sub- 
sided. 

**You are right,’’ she said, ‘‘we will go at 
once to the library. I feel terribly alarined. 
Shall we call the other servants?’ 

Imagine Avice Merton asking counsel of 
the half-witted menial! It was too strange 
to be a'together natural, but the circuin- 
stances perhaps warranted it. 

**No, Miss Avice,”’ said he; “I am not 
frightoned, if you are not. Better lose no 
time.’’ 

The lad led the way fearlessly down the 
long staircase. Avice followed; she dared 
nor linger behind. The boy hastly opened 
the door. 

The light was stronger and miore - 
ful than the one Avice had broughtwith her 
before, and he lintnediately discovered the 
truth. 

A low sound escaped the lad ; it was scarce- 
ly surprise, scarcely grief, still less the ex- 
ecration of a foul deed; but a muttered, in- 


ed for any of the three, 

lie gazed for a few seconds on his inani- 
inate master; then he flew to the bell, and 
a peal resounded through the old tnansion 
that would have roused the senseless one 
had a spark of life remained in the heart 
and brain. 

Then the usual scene followed. 

Terrified, shrieking, tainting servants—a 
man despatched for a physician—anxious 
whispering» and lamentations till he arriy- 
ed; and then the confirination of what 
every one saw and felt. 

The master of Arden was dead! and the 
cause of his death was easily explained ; it 
was the complaint that had so long weigh- 
ed on him—that complaint so easily hasten- 
ed and confirmed by the long pressure of 
distress and grief — disease of the heart. 
Ab, in many cases how richly is this com- 
inon verdict deserved! The poor heart is 
diseased, mentally and physically. 

Now come all the other concomitants of 
the death of the owner of such a property. 
Lawyers sealed upthe drawers and escri- 
tories till the will could be read; and un- 
dertakers received orders for a suitable 
funeral, 

Hilda, the beloved Hilda, was indeed 
sent for earlier than she expected, but on 
what a different errand! The only friend 


| she had left was to be seen by her but once 





Her face was very pale, and her whole | 


fraine shook, but the will was firtn, and so 
was the hand. 

At last she rose, and closed the escritoire, 
shut the seeret Jock, that only needed pres- 
sure to secure it when the seeret was 
known, and then prepared to leave the 
room. 

As Avice emerged from its darkness, she 
started, shricked, and would have fallen to 
the ground had not her treinbling forin 
been caught in the arms of the figure that 


| had caused the shock. 


Yes, tothe guilty Avice the inoving light, 
the half-dressed figure, the steps on the car- 
pet of the corridor, were oneuae to seare her 
into catalepsy. 

And yet it was only Josiah Blunt, the 
half-witted dependant, the menial servant 
of the family of Philip Arden, that had thus 
startled her. 

Her strong mind soon regained its power. 

She sateall herself from his arms, and 
looked at him with an indignant frown. 

“Josiah, what brings you bere at such 


| 


again, and that when his eyes could no 
more mect hers, nor his lips return her 
fillal embrace. 

It was touching to see Hilda's deep, silent 
grief, all unlike the passionate sorrow nat- 
ural to her age; and equally so to see the 
kind, maternal soothing of Avice. 

The servants praised Miss A vice for once; 
she was #0 gracious, s gentle in the tempo- 
rary but absolute power she wielded; and 
so kind to Miss Hilda, so patient, su careful 
to humor her every wish. 

Even the orders for mourning, the direc- 
tions for the funeral were submitted to her 
decision. 

Avice would refer the minor details to 
her with a look and tone that said ; 

“You are the probable heiress here; and 
it is for ine to yield to your commands.” 

Josiah Blunt was the only one who ab 
stained from sharing in the general praise 
of Miss A vice. 

He said nothing, save by his looks; but 
then he was but half-witted, and what were 
the caprices of a half-wit, who was érazy 
about Miss Hilda! 

Thus went on the sad, silent days till the 
one fixed for the funera}. Only atew friends 
were expected. Philip had been so great a 
recluse, that the county families knew but 
little of him personally. The carriages of 
several would follow; but only the lawyer, 
the doctor, the clergyman, and three or four 
of the oldest friends of the family were to 
be present. The rest of the procession was 
to be made up by the tenants, the servants, 
and the villagers, who all knew and loved 
the inaster of Arden. 

The eve of the day had come. 

Hilda visited the chainber of death to take 
a last look ere the loved features were seal- 


| ed froin her view for ever. 


———— ee 


She went alone, tor Avice had not once 
entered the rooin since that eventful night. 

She had piven asher reason that the ex- 
treme Shock her feelings had sustained, and 
the shattered condition of her nerves, inmade 
the effort impossible to her. Indeed her 
pallid face and quivering voice as she spoke, 
too well contirined her words, 

So Hilda's last farewell kiss and prayer 
for help, proteclon,eand counsel, was in 
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: Squire Sanders, and in honor of whee ‘ -_ cats tie i i Mil es | authority ust 4 Woman’ “ts, not oa 

; great-grandfather the village had been we —y ata eal ee “ae I —— BY W. BURTON. ’ hopeful of the result. 
named, had long since died, leaving An- —— = a een met her in the street, where she affected 
thony sole beir of bis domains, and suoces, Minister: ; tne} not to recognize me 
ii , “It vou please.”’ * F have a verv acute officer in the city, - e » 
eorin his business; which was that of ven.t- J } . A ae ’ : I followed; and when w : 
j ing wares of various kinds,afer the manner “T suppose vou can hardly fix the time and from him I learned a little re- Pada ast gl : © came to a qui- 
of 4 country store. at present, and witheut consulting your garding the difficulty experienced in per Beene e ee urned, ana at once 
. Heroes should be deseribed —beth person aunt?’ tracking criiuinais. ; ae ater mamnd Game ns ° P 
_— and character: my hero and the here of “Not the precise time. If you have nv Some years ago, an extensive forgery was | - f a ion T lat bee 
Sanderville was a little man, in every sense Objections, I should prefer next month.” reported ty the police; and on the evening  BAatury OF ly epee . her underatand 
, ’ sae / : , “But there are some few things ] want t) of the sume day a serious burglary was car- ull I knew of the case, at the close giving a 
; ofthe word: his beight did not exceed ive “ : threat that I might be called 
‘ “ a.ate Speak about before’ swidhe “parson.fee. ried out in a jeweler’s preinises in the city. rea 5 called upon lo arrest 
feet four inches, his person was extreuicly i . ome _ — ber as ap abettor of f 
' ; » ale ~ ety style of marriage.” There was not the slightest trace of the © D abe orgery. 

thin and skeleton-like, surmounted = try + my “ : — e ' Even this did afl 
bread, huge shoulders, presenting an ap * That is altogether new, Mr. Sanders. I daring criminals. 4, sree “-* a not nes her. 
earanas which rendermd it doubtiul SUppene. bowever, that you have heard of — The detective department was in despair; | Another thought struck me when 1 saw 
whether he was not deformed. the new wedding-tashfons: aceording to and the usual outcry as tw the inefliciency of nee neg Bey peeping froin her hand- 

In his face there was nothing remarkable, ‘hem, you stend on the leit side. Du you the police began to make itself heard. as _ yo bluntly asked her for the let- 
save its utter vacuity; whether the fires of like the custom” The detective told off jor the burglary — ffi mud Just recelve at the General 
eorii rile y one “Oh! that is of no importance; dont chanced to obtain a slight trace of some 06 | yOSCe. 
genius sparkled in his eves, none knew, for ni oh . Without hel 
they were altnost entirely concealed by @ fr on which side I stand; but the lee, the missing property, suspicion having at- ma! nOUs & pauses, She sanded me a letter 
drooping lids and shaggy brows. what's that?” tached itself to the inmates of a certain We the post-inark New York. 

His mind never roamed beyond the pre. . “One ot my cousins In the city gave a louse, owing to their Lavish expenditure of | p . _— suspected that the forger was 
einets of the village—never soared above bundred dollars; I should think that fifty money. eae: et ut inquiries at the post-office 
the height of its chureh spire; the idea of would bea very leudsume fee in tue Further inquiries only strengthened the hand meeps me that no letters had been 
fame and glory had never entered bis head; ° Country.” suspicion; but although there was the | —e ‘ ressed tothe young lady and 
dealing in sixpences was his appropriate Mr. Sanders raised his hands—nay, open- strongest proof that the police were on the , 4 #sv Anew that jearof her parents would 
enhere. ed his eves: hundred—titty dollams—break right trail, none of the jewelry or silver | prevent any Communication between the 

4 "He had no familiar acquaintances or 4 |444n—can talYord it—never get married. plate could be disovvered. | parties. So, when I received this letter, my 

‘ friends; never assectiued with the vouny “T beg pardon,” said Lucy = I doen't This was exasperating, more especially as abors seemed about ended ; for this bein 

. gentlemen, uever spoke te the voung ladies, Knew What the proportion would be forthe the detective bad been assured that the the first epistle, and the contempl. 
and never looked at them in chureh. country ; it is, at least, nomatter; you wust) property was actually taken inte that house. Hight being taken into account, there was 

Strange Aero, vou sav, but he was the Aero know better than myself." The officer went tothe station very de | every reason tw believe that the latter now 
of Sanderville; all talking about hii. The Mr. Sanders thought seriously of the  spondent, and soughtto beguile histhougbts , 12 My possession sitnply meant the s y 
old ladies would giveasly wink as they Mmmtter; © ity —astonishing—unheard of by reading a volume of Poe's stories. , capture of the lorger, he girl bowed and 
told their daugeters that Whoever was s) Hust bean extravagant yirl—one thing, Hie had got the length of the ‘Missing passed on ; but there Was something ap 
ucky as to ony Sanders. would ives up her point easily—lets me do as Letter, when he started up, blaming his preaching a smile on her face as she parted 
lucky as to win Anthony inders, uld I : | . ; by : . I 
win « fortune: the old gentlemen ‘vould ree please—w i] do something more than com- own folly, and proceeded again to the sus- from ime. The letter was bulky, and the 
spond, “Yous, Mr. Sanders will die a rich Inom—ypeay ten dollars—large tee, to be sure j pected hous... Acting on the sugyvestion of envelope had a somewhat frayed appear- 
naan.” but would never be married again; and a the tale, he determined, this time, not to ance, as if it had fullen amongst water. 

Fags The voung beaux lnughed atthe old beau Mech Wile tar—yes.” , look under carpets and inte mysterious oh... ith breathless speed, like a soul in 
; ‘ for he wasa little on “the shady side of The sun rese bright and clear, and gayly | c#vitles, or to tear up hollow-sounding = por- Chase, ; I tore the envelope open, only to 
, one fifty) and wished for his money to make a) shown upon the village of Sanderville.” It | Gens of the floor. ; find every Sheet of paper pertectly blank ! 
of dash; the yirls wondered why he did net wasthe wedding morn. The clock struck | Knowing now that the safest place to hide | I louked them overt and over again, went to 
| : ee yet rearried, and why he never noticed eight. Mrs Avlen’s family were assembled janvthing was where people would never , the office, and tried y Aye: wom gga inks, ob- 
: ? ‘ thier. inthe parlor. Miss Dufay, arrayed in bri- | Uunk of looking—as in the case of the letter | tained a imicroscope—in short, made every 
; - It was a Saturday in suinmer. The old dal robes, sat upon the sofa: on ber lef was | Staring the searchers in the face from the | effort to satisfy miyselt that I had not been 
+4 stagecoach wheeled into the village of Mr. Sanders, according to appointment; his | nantel-piece—the detective, accompanied duped. At last, I confessed that the girl 
a Sanderville, and halted at Mrs. Allen's coat neativ brushed, and his white gloves | by another officer, went into the house; , had been too inuch for me. 
4 door, Soon was the news spread from) one  stuocthly puton ; on her right sat her cousin, | and there, outside one of the windows, look- | Fortunately for my peace of mind, I had 
wie & eud of the Village to the other, and echoing the tall and elegant Mr. Armsby. Mr. ing to the back-green, and attached to a! not dog uainted any of my colleagues with 
‘ from imouth to mouth was beard, “Miss Sanders had called on the minister, paid the , trong cord to the lintel, they lound a bag | the Siiglitest idea of my partial success, so 
a ts Luev Ifufay is in town; “Mrs. Allen's ten dollar fee, and he was momentarily ex-  cvntalning all the silver plate. | that they had no occasion to rejvice at iny 
if nies has arrived;’’ and the responses, na my He came. Mr. Sanders and Miss But there was no trace of the jewels, some disoom titure—a discointiture bitter enough; 
: "7 f “Have vou seen ber?’ T wonder bow she yutay and Mr. Arinsby, one of her cousins , of which were of great value. The officers for when I made inquiries the next day, I 
at looks! «Is she ptetty ?" soon followed. from the city arose; the final incinent ar- | had another look round, a Little encouraged | found that my bird aad town. 
47 To setisfy their curiositvand answer their rived. the moment of joining ands. Miss - by their partial SUCCESS. A lew months atterwards, 1 received a 
73 questions, all repaired to church ataneariy  Dutiy looked at Mr. Sanders (a sinile of ex- The main room was elegantly furnished, letter in a woman's hand, bearing the post- 
; a" bourontue following tuorning; andeagerly ultatiom was on his lips) and placed her the oriel window being gay with a rich par- Inark of a little township in the Rock 
4 were all eves tarned te the entranee doors, band in her cousin's. Mr Sanders was , terre of flowers in handsnue vases, My Mountains, This was all it contained: 
: < tosee when Moss Dufay should enter with  chopfallen; he did not understand city cus | informant went torward to the window, | ‘You're asmart fellow, but no match tora 
Te ay her aunt. At jength Mrs Allen entered, toms and hundred dollar fees, and said | took hold of one of the plants, when itcame loving wothan, An old envelope full of 
7 followed by a vouny lady, apparently eigh- nothing. He wasin the act of being mar- | @Way in his hand, revealing the tact, that | blank paper is quite good enough for such 
teenof a slight though rather tall figure, ried to the wealthy Miss Dutay, the heiress; | the earth in the pot did net reach the bottom | a8 you. fad you been more civil I might 
neatly dressed in white; asunall gipsyeare- and it wasof litle consequence how the , of the vase. Ina few minutes, the whole | have taught you the art of re-guimuining old 
lewsivo tied, displaved to good advantage ceremony was performed, if it was only | property was recovered trom the several love-letters! — Farewell. 1 am quite 
rosy cheeks, laughing eyes of blae, and = binding. He thought, however, that he | Vases. happy.’”’ 
( awful euris of licht brown hair. This was preferred old fashions to new; be would | An arrest and conviction followed, with a Se ee 

suev Duf uy ind as she took her seat, the lave liked it quite as wellif Luev hua viven songente of ten years penal servitude to | TRE SMALL Boy.—It was Sunday even- 
unewy and } is glances of the youn him her hand, instead of her cousin. each of the Ingenlous thieves, _ing. Angelies had invited her “best you 
hades, and the pre onged ywase of the vourny The ceremony was completed. Luey and W hile the prisoners were awaiting their man” to aay evento > neal Everethine 
wentionen, teld that tuey thought her (as) ber cousin were married. The ininister had trial, one of them dropped a hint which | pad passed off harmoniously until Angel- 
the young ladies feared she would be) very pronounced them “Husband and wue,” | rather enlightened a turnkey on the oe ' jea’s seven-year-old brotl 7 k the bliss- 
( etts Anthony Sanders pew was nextte when Mr. Sanders started. _of the forgery. which, as above mentioned, | ful silence  auidiaies in eos — 

{rs. Allen's, and be was Observed to cast “fiow’s this! Miss Dufay?" _ bad also happened on the same day of the, «Oh ma! ver oug! > . set Mr. Lighted 
tuo side-Way glancs at Miss Dutay during “How! Mr. Sanders?” , theft. : the other ‘ni rhit 2 sed ‘be anties oe take 
the morning Servic. “T don’t understand this, Mias Dufay.” The detective was at once made aware of Angie to the ‘trill . sked e ice sittin’ 

Two weeks after Miss Dufay's arrival saw “To whom are you speaking, Mr. San- ; the information, which at first appeared in- ‘lon side of her with } . 4 ws 
Mr. Sanders at Mrs. Allen s door. ders?" ——— But this trifle light as air prov- ived > Boa 7 ng aid " face 

He was ushered inte (ue parlor where the > “I spoke toyou. Tden't understand——" ed important enough. . ined the maiden, whose 

sain wait 4 i 4 4 : E 2 . | began to assume the color of a well<one 
hiwhios Were present. (htt Mra. Armsby. The slight clue was followed up with re- crab—quickly placiue her } weer te 

Mr. Sander woes introduced. “To Mrs. Arinsby! W hat do vou mean?” | lentleas perseverance, with the result of | buv’s pene a, os Se aes oes 

He talked ts Mos Allen upon village af- “Siumply what Tsay. I understood you , bringing to light the fact that the forger had, Ay 4 —— , 
fairs; and thie meoNpexdioney of the projected to be talking to me—to Mrs. Armsby.” : spent large sunus of money in the very | Bet db i — him, continued ~ 
application to the meat legislature tor a “But are vou married to Mr. Armsby?" | house where the burglars had been arrested. | oe ath r eigen ater erie bas d 
banh. “Certainly. I — iw—"" | It was easy get information from the in- | wan a aa Bey : ~ Sid eae ig : 

He asked Miss Dufay how she liked the “Mr. Melville, how's this? have you mar- | mates who had not been taken into custody. | ne OveGs ne Rad bb ari 

acne ny sbe whens iad thas : en 5 O°? ari Th ‘ ong ty % ‘ v. ‘Freddie !" shouted the mother, as in her 
villas bow jong be intended staying med themi—Miss Dutay and he ?” cried San- Phe detective at last became aware that the frantic atte J boys’ ricular 
with sunt, and a few other questions «of lersin a Tage. polluting, at the Sune time,to .) Idan be wW&s in search of was betrothed to a appe > Ne = ge to reach the boys oar oF ae 
THRACROOT Lidape er tannees | then, with a wouderful Mr. A rinsby¥, who bit lus lips to restrain his young lady, the daughter ofa very promin- rt ee ie e he wees the — =» 
flourisu of bands and bead, he bade them  leughter. ent citizen. Curiously enough, the crime | stg Ho ro Lighted ® lap, making ai 
“srw d right, ati ike pearted. “T bave—and no puwer on earth can Sep had not te t into the NEWS] RADOTS ; while, on | pe fe me war laps over his new 

Mirx Alien and Lucey lhutay underst «1 arate them.’ . the other hand, the authorities had been . peg my > oons, . ~ oe f fright 
the purport of Mr. Sanders’ visit. “But you promised to marry me, cried heavily handicapped through the absence | ¢ Syme gs a pares 4. os — +4 

Mi. Sanders called, Miss Lucy received the astonished bachelor. of any photogroph of the criminal. The ner sed leaded, between «cry an 
hin: ber aunt Was not in the parlor, and he “T promiscd to usarry Miss Dufay at your detective called upon the young lady,when . —— — “he had his arm sr gn 
reacued rinquines torber. Lucy reuarked request: to when, you did not mention. I | he had assured himself of the absence of tu sos ae a al 1 seen the futher, “away 
It, ariel woes priesesndd. have married her—pray what's the biaine?’’ the parents, and asked cuictly to show him | ‘ Pyeng recnngeae : 

“Now, thousht she, “my aunt is mat oo] peat ten dollars, and now not tubar- her albuin. 5 . _— the — — = — — 
here to sold ine tor omquetry. I will have ried. Feel f° With great sel f- ~mossessiOn the gi excialining as he waltzed, ** was oniy gv 

a at oan : ‘ girl brought | " : ae 
my own fun with the old bachelor, I'll get “Well inay vou say so,” sud Mrs. Armsby | the book, and coded steadily at her visibor’s ‘= aay Mr. Lighted had hisarmy cites _ 
? his heart Genight. He dont ask for inv laughing. ~ | fue; nor did she exhibit the slightest fee]. and I'll leave it to him if he didn’t! 
‘? aunt, be Ss Get te See ine, and is now going “Miss Tufay. | in when the detective, with u half-smile. | And the boy was permitted & return, 
tomake propesads. Thope so; if he docs] “Mrs. Ariusty, you mean.” ; congratulated ber on being a clever woman, and the remainder < Ge wee _"* —_ ro 
: won't refuse fii.” “List! you prouiised to uvarry me—treat | although he thought she might have been | explanations Seen ts Seay es be 
Lucy talked and laughed, and tried to me ss)!" | even more so, if she had filled up the page the number of times Freddie hac od 
‘ make Mr. Sanders laugh, ut all tv) no pur- “When. Mr. Sanders?"’ | froin which she had taken the phot cam “talked to”’ for using his fingers for a —_ 
; ] = bis mind was aisent—where, she “When! ask yourself—you've  for- | which had faced herown. He leti the house cee TE : 
| (new not; perhaps, behind his counter, gotten. with the conviction that while the girl knew | Litres.—In_floriculture experience &® 
if I taking the change of a shilling or calcula “IT never promised to marry you, Mr. of the whereabouts of her lover, she wasa teaching us many new things. As lily 
al ting the price of a riband; he was all aleirac Sanders. natch for the cleverest of criminal officers. culture, we find them less liable to diseas¢ 
; , en, and Lucy gave up all bojes of fun “ What! deuy it—never promised! What Let me tell the story in the detective’s own and to dying out whem they are plant 
4 witu such a genius. did you say the trst evening I saw you words, deep. Lilies should be set six inches be- 
o The evening was alinost gone. He looked alone? didn’t promise ? : = “As I went about, considerably annoyed beath the surface. The autuinn is the 
a 2 athis watch, (it was Silver, ) onapared it “Promise te marry you! You offered atthe way we had been checkimated, I saw propertime for planting lilies as well as 
% with the clock upon the Uantel-piec:, me your be use. and 7 thanked you for it. | the girl come out of a shop. Strolling in, I most other hardy bulbs. 
et thouzhtthe clock rather fast, drew bis chair) You asked if you mignt send for Mr. Mei-, purchased a sinall article, and learned from intelli , 
according to the New 


a litle near to Miss Lucy's, pawed his 
fi through his hair, gave along hein. 
“Then you like our village very iwuch, 


Miss Dufay? 
“Vous I tuink it very plearant.” 





ville, and I gave my consent.” 

“Heavens! cried the old bachelor, and 
he oould no longer restrain his he 
stamped ‘city giris and fashions—she did 

, prounite — I she did— curse ber— . 


the garrulous shopkeeper that he had just 


sold a large trunk. THIRTY years 


York Journal of Commerce, peaple appe**- 
mostaches were 


Here was a new phase. The young lady, ing on the streets with 
it was generally admitted, bad a great re ‘ sbjecta of curiosity and sometimes of po? 
gard for the young man, and weuld very lie ridicule. j 
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DAY-DREAMB. ~ w > 3 
sa. Toe ieee eer a tens | chill ruck on hist—aod on lesving bows | OCLENtific and Useful 





Dream that the golden summer: 
Ip winter hath no part ; 

Dream that the skies are cloudless, 

* And light is every heart; 

Dream that the laugh of pleasure 
Has never sigh of pain, 

But endiese is in weasure, 
As joys that come again. 


Dream that the happy laughter 
Of short and happy days 
Has nothing to come after 
It lives, and living stays. 
Dream that the sweet entrancing 
Of words that now are bliss 
Lives with each love-look glancing, 
Thrills ow with every kiss. 


Dream on that love is deatbiess, 
Dream on that hearts are true ; 
For lips with sighing breathless 
Still whisper it to you. 
And sweet as Nature's summer 
Ie youth when youth is love, 
Its summers are for ever, 
Its emblem is the dove. 


Alas ! to ripened summer 
Comes chill of autuinn day ! 
And even sweet ‘‘for ever*’ 
May vow yet pass away. 
The ripened grain has reapers, 
The wine vat mars the vine, 
And half the world are weepers 
For those same dreams of thine. 


O happy dreams and dreamer ! 
© happy days of youth! 

Sweet seeming to the seemer 
As only blissful truth ! 

No cloud upon the sunshine, 
No shadow on the brow, 

Life only sweet as love-time, 
The time you dream of—now ! 


His Only Ambition. 


BY ELIZABETH O'HARA. 








HERE lived some years ago, in a pretty 
village in Auvergne, one of the poorest 
of priests who had ever served among 


1e valleys of Cevennes. 


His little hut would have created no envy 
in the lowest laborer employed in searching 
for antimony in the cavities of those moun- 


tains. 

Leaning against its small grey church, 
surmounted by an iron cross, it looked 
more like the cell of a lonely herinit,or one 
of those refuges against the storin which 
charity had erected on these eraggy roads, 
than a human dwelling. 

He was an active old man of about sixty, 
with a kind, benevolent countenance, 

The simplicity of his character had not in- 
jured his high talent, nor had the austerity 
of his own life diminished his indulgence 
towards others. 

His faith was lively, and his zeal for his 
congregation had no bounds but those na- 
ture laid on his physical strength. 

Charity enabled him to perform miracles. 

One summer evening,about eight o'clock, 
the Cure having read his daily portion in 
his breviary, was silently seated by a win- 
dow which looked towards the village. 

Marguerite, his housekeeper, was putting 
aside the wooden platters, on which she had 
served her master's supper. 

Besides the dresser, there was a table, a 
chess-board, and box of dominoes, with 
which the Cure and his old servant beguiled 
the long winter evenings. 

Opposite to it stood an oak chest; and 
near a sinall door—the most remarkable 
piece of furniture, though patriarchal in its 
primitive roughness—the priest's seat. 

As to the door by the bedside, that led to 
Marguerite’s room, which was even more 
unfurnished than her master’s. 

Marguerite, a respectable important look- 
ing personage, but short and fat, and long 
passed the canonical age, was the true sov- 
ereign ot these doininions. 

The legitimate master had long abdicated 
in her favor, and, save some slight abuses of 
power, some gentle scoldings, her govern- 
ment was most useful to their common in- 
terest, and suited to the Cure’s carelessness 
in worldly matters, especially in any con- 
cerning his own interests. 

His indifference in this respect was a text 
for Marguerite’s unorthodox serinons, and 
a cause of sad ftorewarnings. 

Night, however, drew in; the heavens 
were dark, the moon only showing itself at 
long intervals, and the wind played dole- 
fully among the branches of the two loity 
chestnuts, which shaded the cottage door. 

“After all your walking to-~lay bed would 
be much better than sitting in that dranght,”’ 
Marguerite suddenly remarked in a tone of 
maternal authority. ‘The wind from the 


lains is not healthy ; a storm is not far o1f; | 


f you will sit up you ought at least to shut | 
. | fault, I assure you--"’ He ae short: 


the window.”’ : 

“But I am not tired, Marguerite. As to 
the unhealthy night air, you are right, and 
I obey you; although, he added as he closed 
the window, “the storm t be most dreaded 
at present is in, not out of the house.” 

Marguerite did not, or would not, hear 
him. and he reseated himself. 

“What has vexed you today?" he con- 
tinued, “I au sure I have done nothing— 
you are wrong to be angry with me.” 

The storm at Jength burst. — i 

“Wrong ain 1? she cried in indignation 
—‘wrong! I ought to be quite sutisfied with 
you—to go roaming about the whole day, 
without eating or drink, at vourage! Very 
praiseworthy, certainly: but we shall see the 
end of it, and say [tld yous». What bave 

ou gained by all yous walks to-day ? 
Nothing.”’ 

“Ah, ah,” said the Priest, mysteriously. 

Marguerite was guing to speak, but was 


interrupted by « viclent seg of thunder, | 


A strong red light was reflected in the 
rootn. 


| 
i 


He ran to the door—the flames were burst- 


| ing from the roof of a house in the middle ot 
' the village. 

“Fire! fire!” he cried. “Marguerite, 
make haste! run—ring the church bell to 
give the alarin.”’ 

She hastened to an inner door which led 
to the belfry, and the Cure, catching up his 
hat and cain hurried to the place of ruin. 

The next day all was over; one house 
only, the poorest of all, had perished; but 
the Cure had lost the greater portion of his 
gown in the flames. 

_“Fortunately,"’ said Margucrite, as she 
finished stitching on a piece whose color 
did not match particularly well with the 
rest of the Cloth, “tortunately, the evil is not 
without a remedy.” 

“Alas! my good Marguerite,"’ her master 





answered, scratching his ear like a school- | 


people down there.” 

*Well, gou can preach a sermon,and take 

collection for ‘them—semeone will help 
them, for certain.” 

“We must hope so. But ought we not tu 
set the example, Marguerite?"’ 

“There you go again, with your ridiculous 
ideas—your false views. Everyone should 
help his neighbor according to his means— 
the rich with money, priests with their ex- 
hortations. Remember that you have hardly 
enough for bare necessities.” 

“Remember that they have nothing.” 

“But you inust have a new gown.’ 

“They have neither bread nor clothes.”’ 

“Good patience !"’ exclaimed the house- 
keeper, suddenly struck with a new light. 
“What have you done with the money you 
hinted about yesterday ?"’ 

“Marguerite,’’ he answered, in some con- 
fusion, ‘you need not order my gown yet— 
I will make this Jold till Christmas. 

He had voluntarily relinquished the 
means Of making this purchase; but self- 
denying as he was, and willing to sacrifice 
his own dignity to another's wants, we 
must not suppose him insensible to the 
necessity of proper appearances, 

He was not one of those who condemn 
every concession to the prejudices of society; 
still less was he one of those vain-glorious 
apostles who pride themselves on their rag- 
ged garments. 

He felt his poverty, but bore it bravely ; 
and was always ready to renounce his most 
legitimate wishes in favor of another's 
wants; and thus, during ten years, he had 
not been enabled, with all his privations, to 
amass the sinall sum necessary to the accorn- 
plishment of his greatest aumbition—a new 
gown. 

Years bad rolled on, holydays had suc- 
ceeded each other, and still the poor Cure 
repeated, with indefatigable perseverance— 

‘I will buy it next year—at Easter—at 
W hitsuntide—at the Assuuiption—at Christ- 
mas.”’ 

Ten times he had gone round the fatal 
circle; the seasons were rene wod—the holy- 
days returned, with pitiless oe egy 
leaving each timne amore perceptible trace 
of their passage on the folds of the unfortu- 
nate gown. 

With the next spring an unexpected 





event renewed the Cure’s anxiety—a pas- 
toral visit from the Bishop was suddenly an- 
nounced in his diocese. 

This news at first threw him into that 
sort of stupor which arises froin imuninent 
danger; he had a vertigo, as if the earth 
were trembling beneath his steps—then a 
feverish anxiety and supernatural activity 
succeeded to this prostration of mind, 

The voloubisle day arrived, and the 
chimes of many bells told of the bishop's 
presence. 

The Cure, happy in the dazzingly white 
robes which covered his gown, accompanied 


receive his lordship at the entrance to the 
village, and the local authorities, in full 
costume, bore the canopy under which he 
would walk to the church. 


respects to the prelate. 
His lordship was seated between his two 





chaplains, who stood by him in a respectful 
attitude, and the first person of the village. 

The old priest felt abashed the moment 
he doffed his convenient white robes; and 


boy caught out in some trick, “it is very | 
different with the misfortunes of those poor | 
| 


' of little children 


Marguerite scolded less roughly than 
usual, and obliged him to go to bed. 

A tew days afterward a doctor stood 
u.ournfully by that humble pallet. 

Marguerite was sobbing in apron. 

Am entered; on one arm he bore 
agown ofthe finest black; in the other 
hand he held a heavy purse. 

“From Monseigneur,” he said. 

The sick man siniled aadly. 

“Thank his lordship, I beg—in the name 
of my successor—and recommend to his 
kindness an ardent preacher, to whom I 
anaes tae Hae,” 

@ pointed ty the weeping Marguerite. 

“Just heaven !"’ he added in a low tone; 
“T have doubtless been ambitious, but since 
it is so difficult to gain a new gown in this 
world, grant, | iinplore, that the poor may 
be less numerous—the housekeepers more 
tractable.” 

These were his last worda, 

outnapenentatiin tanita 

THE Boys or OLp.—The first playthings 
in ancient (ireece and 
Roine were a variety of sinall metal objecta, 
such as swords, axes, clasped hands, gold or 
silver 1oons, etc., lastened to strings and 
hung around their necks; besides they 
were given rattles In their hands. 

Large children received painted dolls of 


| Clay, which were full of grace and beauty ; 


| also clay fiyures of animals, 





by his sacristan and two choristers, went to | 


ed more particularly 


Mass was performed, and then he paid his | 


About Christ- 
inas-time, old Rorne had a special doll-feast 
in which children received such _ gifts. 
Small wagons were made of woud and 
leather for the boys, and the girls received 
sinall bedsteads for their dolls. 

Horace inentions a juvenile game of 
chance, “odd or even ;"’ one of the children 
touk a nuinber of almonds in his hand, and 
the other guessed whether the number was 
odd or even; sometimes dice made of bone 
were used for the sane purpose, This game 
is very old, for Homer relates that Patroclus 
when a boy killed a playmate in this game. 

The favorite games ol riper youth were 
played with nuts: a nut was to be split by 
a skilful blow, or thrown upon three others 
80 a8 to remain at rest, etc. 

Another game was hoop-rolling: an iron 
hoop furnished with many small rings was 
set and kept in motion with an iron rod. 
The whipping top was common in Greece 
and Rome. 

Blind man’s buff among the Greeks is 
described as follows: A child has his eyes 
blind-folded ; it turns around and exclaims: 
“T shall hunt an iron fly.”’ The others re- 
ply: “You will hunt, but not catch it.’ At 
the same time, they beat the blind-folded 
child with leather straps until he succeeds 
in catching one of his tormentors, who then 
takes his place. 

In playing king, the boys fought each 
other in two sets; the leader of the victor- 
ious party was king. 

Thal games vecupled an <= aga place 
both in Greeceand Rome. Children played 
it in the streets of Rome. Whoever muue a 
inistake received a blow on the calf of his 


leg. 

A the heroic age, even girls played it; 
but in later times, it was improper for girls 
t» play ball in Greece, In Rome, however, 
especially under the emperors, girls and 
women took part in the game. 








’ 


Galen one of the most famous of old | 


physicians wrote a treatise on the alvanta | 
' and experiinents and we i so Ww speak 
I 


res of ball-playing, and the gymnasia gave 
instructions in it. Alexander the (Great, 
the Antonines, and Alexander Severus 
were passionately fond of the game. In 
throwing the ball, the hands were not to be 
raised higher than the shoulder; the oppos 
ed party had to catch the ball and throw it 
buck. Sometimes the ball was thrown 
against the wall and caught; the one who 
could do this oftenést was king. Large 
balls filled with air were parried with the 
arin and thrown back. In one of these 
ames a ball was thrown and all the players 
Riad to try and catch it. This gare, full of 
noise, blows, and dust, was, however, play- 
by slaves for the 
amusement of their unasters. 

_—_-> &€ —--- 

WEDDING REMARKS.—The following re- 
marks have mostly been said time after 
time at all weddings and will be said again 
on every such Occasion :—Here she comes! 
Pretty, isn’t she? Who mate her dress? 


| Is it Surah silk or satin? Is her veil real 


the young prelate frowned when he saw the | 


lng Aen eee gown of the venerable 
‘ure, who trembled like a criminal before 


his judge. 
ts your parish then so very poor, sir?’’ 


| asked the Bishop, “your income so parsi- 





inonious, that you cannot allord that care of 
your person necessary tw your sacerdotal 
dignity ?”’ 


even in selt-justification he could not palli- 
ate the truth. 

“IT know all. I know that your improvi- 
dence and undiscriminating charity couspro- 
mise the necessary standing of a minister of 
the church, and loudly blame your con- 
duct. Go, sir, and remember, that in sacri- 
ficing what we owe to ourselves, we risk 
fuiliny in the respect we owe to others.” 

As svon as the Cure was gone, the — 4 
turned to those around him and said, with 
asinile: 

“The lesson was rude, butit was neces 
sary; I think our good Cure will be cured 
for some time of his excessive liberality. At 
all events, Monsieur |’ Abbe,’’ he added, ad- 
dressing himself to one of his chaplains, 
“take care that you quietly send a new 

wn to my worthy penitent, with three 

undred frances for bis poor parisioners.”’ 

Before returning w bi 


She's as white as the wall! Wonder 
how tmnuch he’s worth? Did he give her 
that jewelry? He's seared to death! Isn't 
she the cool piece? That train's a horrid 
shape! Isn't her mother a dowdy? Aren't 
the bridesimaids homely? Jlasn't she a cute 
little hand? Wonder what nutnber her 
loves are? They say her shoes are fives, 
f his hair isn’t parted in the middle! 


lace? 


; _ . | Wonder what on earth she married him for? 
“Monseigneur, my poverty alone is in | 


is bouse, the Cure, | 


who bad heen puinfully «affected by this 


For his money of course! Isn't he hand- 
sone? He's as homeiy as a hedge hog! He 
jooks like a circus clown! No; he’s likea 
dancing master! Good enough for her, 
anyway. 

i 2 

Ir is confidentially esserted by astrono- 
mers, beyond a doubt, that the moon is not 
inhabited. We are glad ofthis. Glad all 
the way down. We have lived in: constant 
dread of some day being thrown in contact 
with a traveled ass, who would say: “Ah, 
yes, very fine; but they dothings far better 
in the moon, you know.” And just to 
think of going w jail for killing such a being 
as that. 

i> 2  —— 
Answer This. 

Is there a person living who ever sw a 
case of ague, biliousness, nervousness, or 
neuralgia, or any disease of tie stomach, 
liver, or kidnews« that Mop Bitters will mot 
eure? 





STRATENA.—Stratena the cement, is 
made by dissolving isi in aleohol 
along with gum ammo When well 
made it is perfectly transparent. 

Roust.—It is eaid that fron or steel im- 
mersed in a solution of carbonate of 
or eng h ytd ee will not rus for 
years, even w ex to a dam 

a, posed P 


CisTERNS AxND TaN Ks.—To inake cisterns 


ed glue and four of li botled 
ae In ——— hours it will be so 
hard the tank can be filled with water. 

REMOVING TaR.—A correspondent writes 
that tar is apeneonesy removed from 
hand and fingers by rubbing with the out- 
side of fresh Coname oF lemon peel, and wip- 
ing dry lmmediately. It is astonishing 
what a swal)] piece will clean. The volatile 
oils in the ne dissolve the tar, and so it 
can be wiped off. 

IRON AND StEEL.—A Frenchman has 
devined, it is said, a method of converting 
iron into steel, and at the same time produ- 
cing illuminatin The iron is placed 
in a retort with charcoal or coke in layers, 
and is heated to 1650 d Fah 
Fatty matters are then infrceet, and as s00n 
as decomposition has taken place a jet of 
dry steam is pamed over the incandescent 
mass. The iron is thus changed into steel 
while carburetted hydrogen is given off 
from the retort. 

SimPLe ReEMEDIES-—<There is nothin 
better for a cut than powdered rosin. G 
a few cent'’s worth of rosin, pound it until 
it is fine, and put it in an empty clean pepper 
or spice box with perforated top; then you 
can easily sift it out on the cut, pu@a soft 
cloth around the injured imag ue gn wet 
it with cold water once ina whil It will 
prevent Inflammation and soreness. In 
doing up a burn the main point is to keep 
the alr from it. Ifthe sweet oll and cotton 
are not at hand, take a cloth and spread dry 
flour over it, and wrap the burned part in 
it. 

(iREASE Spots.—Fatty oils havea greater 
surface tension than oi) of turpentine, ben- 
mie, or ether. Hence, if a grease-spot on a 
piece of cloth be mnoistened on the reverse 
side with one of these solvents, the tension 
on the greasy side is larger, and therefore 
the mixture of benzole and tat or grease will 
tend to move towards the main grease s 
If we were Ww moisten the centre of thiss 
with benzole, we should not remove it, but 
drive the grease upon the clean portion of 
the cloth. It is therefore necessary to dis 
tribute the benzole first overa circle sur- 
rounding the grease spot, to approach the 
latter gradually, at the same ine having 
blotting-paper in contact with the sput to 
absorb the fat linmediately. 


Farm and ‘Barden. 


TrEEs.—It should be remembered that 
trees die in winter from drying out. There- 
fore give the roots all the chances possible 
t» heal and grow before cold drying winds 
and frosts appear, 

CoRN and Hay.—The 





average resulta 


make fifty-seven pounds of Indian corn 
equal 190 pounds of hay, or 1140 pounds 
of corn to the ton of hay. But it must be re- 
membered that the nutritive effects of food 
upon an animal are varied by many causes, 
and also that the cumparison of foods is 
affected by the object sought, as fat, growth, 
labor, milk, etc. Theoabove is the relative 


' amount of nutritive matter in corn and hay 


as determined by experiment and theory. 
To Kerr CipeR FRoM Getting Harb. 
—Itis said that calcium sulphite of Lime, 
will prevent cider from yetting hard. After 
the cider is thoroughly strained and bar- 
reled, add about one ounce of sulphate to 
every eight gallons of cider. The sulphite 
should first be mixed in about a half gallon 
of cider, and then pour the whole into the 
barrel. Lat the barrel stand with the bung 
out for about a week, and it may then be 
closed up, aud will remain sweet all winter. 
The sulphite of lime may be haloft any 
drugyist, and costs about half a dollar 
apound. Be careful to get sulphite, not 
sulphate. If you put in too much it will 
Inake your cider taste of sulphur. 
SUNLIGHT FOR Pias.—What an exchan 
says about pigs istruc also of all animals 
The cannot thrive without sunlight: 
“Where the sun dees not come the doctor 
does,”’ applies to our animals as well asour- 
selves. A breeder asked advice about 
his pigs; they did not thrive; he was 
always unfortunate with thein, and with 
the utmost care they never reared their 
young Ww perfection. The stys face the 
north, and never get any sun; the beds are 
lower than the outside grounds and the 
bottom is of earth; of course, always damn 
and offensive, notwithstanding the straw 
wided day after day. Stys should tace the 
san, and allowed plenty of fresh air ; the 
bouom should be oonceroted and siightl 
sloping, to carry off the wet; and, although 
soine do not like it, we approve strongly of 
a wooden bench at the back fur tie bed. 
The sides of the sty should be railed, not 
bricked or boarded, as young pigs are often 
crushed by the sow pressing agalust then. 
ee 


Lypia E. Pinkuam's Veyetable Com- 
pound has rapidly made its way to tavor 
among drugyzists, who have observed its 
effecta on the health of their customers. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Wese- 


ern Avenue, Lynn, Masa., for parm phieta 
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New subscriptions can commence at any thne dur- 


ing the year. 


Important Notice! 


[47° As many of our subsecribers 


pending, and too often sudden collapse oc 
curs. 

The point to be made-clear is this : 
work is barely possible, and seldom, if ever 


Over 


worry is ever on the verge of a catastrophe 
if he marvel 
strength of intellect so much as his 
fortune. Worry is disorder, however in 


escape, the 


duced, and disorderly work is abhorred by 
leave it! paying for their removal. 


The energy em- 


the Jaws of Nature, which 


| 

| 

| 

wholly without remedy. 


ployed in industry carried on under this 
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happens while the mind is acting in the way 


is not at his | 
good 
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. | jp our language has its peculiar meaning, 
and memory may, by its change In & sen- 
an entirely different idea 


tence, convey 
When once reduced to 


from that intended. 
writing, the ideas are fixed, and 


» Juwsuits avoided. 


— 


is stated that 100,000 buffalo hides 
been sent out of the Yellowstone re- 

Last year the out 
the usual average. 


have 
gion alone this season 
put reached 35,000, 
' Many of the present yield of skins were 
doubtless taken from the carcasses of the 
dead animais frozen in the last terrible win 


| depicted in too lurid colors. The victim of | ter; but the siaughter of the herds has In- 
: | creased every year with the irruption of set 


tlers into the valleys. They are shot down 
like sheep ont of pure wantonness,; in most 
instances left to rot where they fall, the dol 
lar or two which the skins would bring not 


| — 


} 
QveEN Vicrorta’s life at *Balmoral is, 


have not yet taken advantage of | 6 dition is lavished in producing a small | a London paper says, simple and uniform. 


our New Premium offers, and yet 


evince a desire to do so, we have | 


decided to extend the time until 
further notice. 


THE NEW PREMIUMS. 


(hur DAMANTE BeILLiaNT Premiums are giving 
such @niversal satisfaction we sincercly want every 
reader to hive at least one of them. In view of their 
superior quality, beauty, and general excellence, 
subseribers whoeeall at thls office cannot Imagine how 
wean afford such an expensive Premium, Ino re- 
sponse to many requests, we beg leave to call atten- 
thom to the following 
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1 copy one vear with either of the Diamond Pre- 


mifrns 
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andanextra Diamond Premium to the sender of the 
eclab, and for every three subscriptions thereafter at 
the anne rate we willl present the sender with an ad- 
ditional Premium. 
this was without expense, and as cach subseriber in 
the clube ceetves Trek Post Pree 
mium, avery lithe effort among friends and aec- 
quaint ineces should Induce them to subserthe, Ifany- 
one eubserthbing for Tit Post and New Premium re- 
grots the Investment after examination, he has only 


one vear and a 


te return the Premiam in good order, and he will re- Japanese have a wonderful veneration for praising them as food. 
' ? 


eolve his money by return mall, 
Very Respeettulty, 
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THE HARM OF WORRYING. 


Thost com 


Foun, 


The cause or condition which 
monly exposes the reserve of mental ener- 
gv to loss and injury, The 
and strength of mind are seriously impaired 
if it continue 


is worry, tone 
by its wearing influence, and, 
long enough, they will be destroved.§ It 
sets the organism of thought and feeling vi 
brating with emotions which are not conse 
nant withthe natural liberation of energy in 
work. The whole machinery is thrown out 
of gear, and exercise, which would) other 
wise be pleasurable and innocuous, becomes 
painfal, and even destructive. 

Working under conditions in disobedience 
to the will, the mental organism sustains in- 
jury which must be great, and may be last- 
ing. The funetion of the warning sense is 
suspended ; the reserve is no Jonger a stock 
in abeyance, and it ceases to give stability 
to the mind, the rhythm of the mental 
forces is interrupted ; a crash is always im 


The whole set may be secured in | 


| result, and speedily exhausted. The effort 
| task of fixing the attention grows increas 

ingly difficult, thoughts wander, memory 

fails, the reasoning power is enfeebled ; pre 
judice—the shade of some defunct emotion, 
or some past persuasion—takes the place ot 
| judgment ; physical, nerve or brain disturb 
lance nay supervenc, and the erash = will 
| then come suddenly, unexpected by on 
lookers, perhaps unperceived by the sufferer 
himself. This is the history of ‘‘worry,”’ or 
i disorder produced by mental disquietude 
and distraction, and occasionally by physi- 
| cal disease. 

— << 
SANCTUM CHAT. 

| Tuk Emperorot Japan recently received 
} from England a Jetter containing a blank 
-eard with an ornamental border, and a re- 
quest that His Majesty would graciously 
| condescend to write his name thereon, The 
‘the first of anything, and as this letter was 
} the first ever addressed by a foreigner, not 
Vonly to the present Emperor of Japan, but 
toany Emperor of Japan since the age of 
the gods, the autograph was sent. 


_A conspicuous increase of suicidesamong 
the officers of the Austrian army, has led 
to an investigation, and it is found that pe 
cuniary embarrassment is the cause in 90 
per cent. of the cases, 
has greatly increased in Austria, as it) las 
everywhere else in’ Europe, within a few 
manner of 
officers has 
otfset 


vears, and at the same time the 
army 
more extravagant. To 


life among the become 


these larger 


demands upon their incomes, there has been 


ho proportionate increase in their pay, which 
Was always notoriously small, 

As an evidence of the growth of one 
branch of American industry, the following 
figures are significant: In 1860 there were 
in the United States 50 potteries, employing 
08 persons and @341,774 capital. Products 


Valued at) 83,463,581. The present) census 


i shows 104 potteries, with 84,000,000 capital 
| invested, vielding 85,000,000 products. How 
famueh of this 


fashion, 
to a more cultivated 


increase is due to 


jand how much 
| therefore more exacting taste, it would) be 


Impossible to tell. 


THERE is a disposition in 
to indulge in an of skepticism and 
doubt of the efficacy of prayer because the 
in behalf of the 
late President have failed of response, yet 


Rome Quarters 
CACOCSS 


supplications of a nation 


such a disposition is but an evidence if de- 
plorable ignorance of the very nature of 
The 
demand, nor does it confer even a seeming 
Faith is the true 


prayer humble supplication is no 


right to expect reward. 


element of prayer, and that very faith 
should instill content, and = not the re 
verse, When Omnipotent judgment de- 


crees adversely. 

How many misunderstandings arise from 
the loose way in which business matters are 
talked over, and when each party puts his 
own construction, the matter is dismissed 
with the words, ‘‘all right, all right."") Fre 
quently it turns eut all wrong, and becomes 
a question for the lawyers and the courts. 


More than three fourths of the litigation of 
the country would be saved if the people 


would put down their agreements in writ- 


to work becomes daily more laborious, the 


The cost of living | 


and | 


The piper plays under the window every 

morning at 8 ; she has breakfast and is 
| out of doors at 10, from which hour until 
| noon she spends in walking, and occasion 
| ally visiting at the cottages in the vicinity 
of the Castle; from noon until 5, with half 
|} an hour's interval for luncheon, she devotes 
herself to work which may be termed offi- 
| cial—reading dispatches, State papers, etc., 
| and writing memoranda and letters in con. 
| nection therewith ; at 5 she sets out for her 
daily drive, which lasts till 7, and occasion 
ally later. She is described as driving out 
the other day, wearing, a black straw hat 
upon her head, and about her matronly 
shoulders a large shawl of small-check 
shepherd's plaid—articles of attire by 
fur too simple for the wardrobe of a fash- 


ionable American. 





An army licutenant, who has eaten 
! grasshoppers out West, lately read a paper 
| before a Springfield science association, 
Although they nat- 
| urally have a disagreeable smell, he says 
that when cooked they become pleasant to 
both smell and taste, no disguise being re- 
quired. They can be eaten, after boiling two 
hours, with pepper and salt, and thus pre- 
pared are not casily distinguished fram beef 
broth. Fried in their own oi] they have a 
nutty flavor. One drawback to their use 
as food is the bones in the small locusts, 
hough in the larger ones these can be easily 
removed. Some residents of St. Louis have 
tried a dinner of these skilfully prepared, 
and like it very well ; and, after becoming 
accustomed to the flavor, they are consid- 
' ered a desirable addition to the bill of fare 
These locusts feed on vegetable 
matter, and therefore may be properly 
classed as clean food. 





by some. 


| 
— 


THE rapid worker has not time to get dis- 
gusted with his work—it is out of his hands 
long before it grows wearisome. Disgust is 
_ the product of dawdling effort. If the work 
_ be somewhat varied, the pleasure in connec- 
tion with its completion is somewhat varied, 
Ifence, perhaps, the reason why the 
| total and sudden giving up of work is often 
| attended with evil results. The transition 
from a life full of activity, and rich in the 
enjoyment of successful labor, to a life of 
| utter idleness, with no such vivid enjoy- 
ment, has often proved fatal. There is too 
little activity. Idleness, without the excite- 
mentand pleasure of work, becomes de- 
pressing. The vital forces droop and de- 
eay. On the other hand, to the busy worker 
rest and recreation have a double relish. 

| New holiday is so refreshing as that in which 
he runs away from his labors, and enjoys 
himself in quite a different sense. If his 
life were a succession of holidays, it would 
soon grow burdensome. ; 


} 


' too. 


| “a 
In 1865 the number of letters sent through 
the post all over the world was estimated at 
2,500,000,000, The available data for 1877 
that the correspondence had risen 
| to over 4,020,000,000, which gives an aver- 
age of 11,000,000 a day, or 127 a second. 
Europe contributed 3,036,000,000 letters to 
this enormous mass of correspondence ; 
America about 700,000,000; Asia, 150, 000, - 
MW): Africa, 25,000,000, and Australia 50, - 
00,000. Assuming that the population of 
the globe was between 1,300,000,000 and 
1, 400,000,000, this would give an average of 
three letters for the entire human race. The 
length of telegraph lines, both by sea and 


; shows 


ing, and sign their names to it, Each word . Jand, must be at Joust 700,000 kilometres 


extensive | 








cracking and rustling sound that, as a rule 


(437,500 miles) not reckoning = ae 
treble, etc., lines. There were 28,000 tele. 
graph stations, and the number of m 

may be set down for the year at betwee 
110,000,000 and 115,000,000, being an aver. 
age of over 305,000 messages per day, 12. 
671 per hour, and nearly 211 per minute | 
These quantities are increasing daily. 

A PROMINENT New York religious jour. 
nal says the prevailing habit of having 9 
good dinner on Sunday is doing much t 
break down the popular feeling of the gg. 
credness of the Lord’s Day. It says that g 
little good management on the part of the 
housekeeper would enable her to prepare g 
satisfying repast, the principal part of 
which could be cooked on Saturday. Diree. 
tions are withheld as to what portion of this 
repast might with propriety be cooked on 
Sunday. The old practice among many 
who rigidly insisted on a cold dinner was to 
draw the line against all hot things except 
potatoes, which were allowed to be boiled 
on the day of rest. But while it advocates 
cold dinners on Sunday, the paper discoun- 
tenances ice-cream, which is probably as 
cold a dish as can be served. It bewails the 
fact that many confectioners have placards 
in their windows announcing their willing. 
ness to send this frigid luxury to the doors 
of their patrons on Sundays, and in like 
manner laments that many good people, who 
twenty years ago were strict in the observ. 
ance of the day, now have ice-cream carts 


roll up to their houses and deposit freezers 


at their basement doors, 

A wriTER in the Literary Journal calls 
attention to the danger which readers run 
of injuring their eyesight by the use of bad 
light. He remarks that engravers, watch- 
makers, and all others who use their eyes 
constantly in their work, take extra care to 
preserve them by getting the best light 
by day, and use the best artificial light at 
night. The great army of readers are care- 
less, and have, sooneror later, to pay the 
pefalty of their carelessness by giving up 
night work entirely,and sometimes reading, 
except at short intervals and under the best 
conditions. All departures from common 
type, making the matter more difficult for 
the eyes totake in, increase the danger. 
The magnitude of the physical labor of 
reading is not appreciated. A book of five 
hundred pages, forty lines to a page, and 
fifty letters to the line, contains a million 
letters, all of which the eye has to take in, 
identify, and combine cach with its neigh- 
bor. Yet many readers will go through 
such a book ina day. The task is one he 
would shrink from, if he should stop to 
measure it beforehand. The best positions 
and lights, clear type, plain inks, with the 
best paper of yellowish tints, and abundant 
space between lines, afford the best  safe- 
guards against harm. 

Aw English firm have applied paper to 
blanket-making successfully. Of late years, 
says a prominent London journal, various 
attempts have been made to turn it to ac- 
count in the manner described, but owing 
to the crackling nature of paper, and the 
impossibility of securing free ventilation be- 
neath paper coverings, the idea was aban- 
doned again. In the new invention these 
defects have been overcome. Ventilation 
is obtained as full, free and perfect as with 
an ordinary woolen blanket. The new bed- 
covering is made of two sheets of paper, 
between which a layer of wadding, chemi- 
cally prepared in such a way that it cannot 
gather together in lumps. The edges are 
strongly whipped, so that there is no possl- 
bility of the separation of the two pieces 
taking place. The paper is manufactured 
from strong fiber, which, being softened by 
a process, is free from the objectionable 
accompanies the manipulation of paper. It 
is true there is a slight crisp feeling when 


‘new, but this soon wears off, and the cover 
_let becomes soft and limp. At the same 


time the strength of the blanket is much 


"greater than might be imagined, having Te 
. gard to the character of the materials from 


which it is manufactured. As far as looks 
go, the new blanket has all the appearance 
of a woolen one, and the warmth it affords 
exceeds that possessed by its predecessor, 
when the size and weight are brought into 
comparison. The trifling cost at which 
these serviceable articles may be obtained 
constitutes, however, the chief advantage 
of the invention, 
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THE GIFT. 
— 
BY L. &. 
~— 
1. 


A fisher-girl looked forth on the sea, 
One morn when the sun-lit waves flowed free. 


Very fair is she, and pure and sweet, 

Aw the wavelets that kiss her white, bare feet. 
But sad the soft voice that cries, ‘*Uh . sea, 
Tell me, bast thou yet a gift for me?*’ 

**ave, bonnie maiden ; see, I have here 

A pearl to hang tn each shell-like ear, 

A coral necklet of ruby shine 

Tocircle that fair white throat of thine ! 

She murmurs only: ‘*Ab! mocking sea, 

This not the gift I would ask of thee ‘** 


II. 
The winds rave shrilly, the waves roll high, 
There is strife this night *twixt earth and sky, 
Despairing souls on perishing ships, 
And prayings and shrieks from irenzied lips, 
This time she looks on an angry sea: 
“Ah what is this at the feet of me ?"* 


A form ali stark, with a white, set face, 
That stirreth not in ber wild embrace, 

‘*You may take the shell, my gift to thee, 
But the pearl is mine 4°’ so roared the sea, 
She moaneth only: ‘*Ah, cruel sea! 

‘Tis a bitter gift thou hast brought to me |** 





| The White Bear. | 


A LEGEND OF THE OJIBWAYS. 








hunter, named Ish-pau-be-kau, or the 

“High-Roeck ;"’ he grew 80 expert in 
all kinds of hunting, that he would start out 
in the morning from his lodge, without any 
weapon but his knife, and he never failed 
upon his return, to bring with him plenty 
of meat for his family. 

One evening, a@ number of old warriors 
and young braves were sitting round the 
tire; the old nen were telling tales of their 
vouthtul days, and the young men were 
listening with respectful attention. 


Vi NY years ago, there lived a great 
= 





The old men spoke of the white bear, of | 


his great sagacity and cunning, of his pro- 


dizious strength and of his knowledge of 


the past and the future. 

Ish-piu-be-kau came into the lodge, and 
although vet a very young ian, his great 
reputation as a brave and a hunter, entitled 
hii to enter into conversation with the old 
men; whilst it was the duty of other young 
men of the same age to hear the words of 
the aged, and be silent. 

Ish-pau-be-kau sneered at the tales which 
the old men told of the white bear. He had 
inet, Single-handed, all the wild beasts that 
roamed over the plains: and through the 
groves of this country, and had invariably 
come off conqueror: but the white bear he 
had never yet seen; fear was a stranger to 
his heart, and constant success had made 
him vain; therefore, he laughed at the old 
inen’s stories, and said that he hoped he 
night some day meet a white bear, alone, 
on the prairie; and though he might have 
no weapon with him but his knife, yet 
would he bring home the hide of the bear 
to place on his bed, and his flesh to inake a 
reat feast for the tribe. 

Many days passed by, and the chiefs de- 
termined to have a great medicine dance, 
before starting off for the annual hunt. 

All the young men were busy in making 
ornaments to decorate their persons for the 
treat inedicine dance. 

Ish-pau-be-kau said, “I will go and catch 
ayray eagle, and make myself ahead-dress 
With his feathers.’’ 

He started off with no 
knife, 

But he had not 
Standing over him an 
bear. 

The sight is too much for the brave. 
runs and runs as fast as he can. 

Ish-pau-be-kau's course brought him to 
the shore of a small lake, in’ the 
4tainarack swainp; with the bear near in 
pursult. 

Ile reached the shore at a point where he 
had once found and taken a bee-tree; and a 
piece of the large hollow” trunk, about 
twelve feet long, was still lying where he 
had left it; into this he hadjust time enough 
to crawl, when his pursuer reached the spot. 

The aperture through the centre of the 


weapon but his 


me far before he behold 
immense white 


He 


would not so much as letin the head of a 
White bear; so bruin, after rolling the log 
over several times, without affecting any- 


centre of 








lf human being, with the single exception of 


: } > Y ’ stim: “av sucs, 
log, though large enough to admit a man, | the one he so obstinately pursu 


thing, exerting his prodigious strength, | 


grasped it round the centre, and waded with 
It into the lake. 


Kunning one end of the log as far beneath | 


the surface as he was able to force it, he 
looked up at the other end, and there was 
the head and shoulders of Ish-pau-be-kau 
exposed to sight; instantly reversing the 
log, he immersed the other end, and looking 
Up again, out popped the feet and legs of 
the Indian, who, though unable to turn 
round, had climed up feet foremost froim 
under the water until be reached the air. 

The bear probably found something am- 
using in this inanceuvre, for he repeated it 
many times, until at last growing tired of 
the sport, and findingthat he could not dis- 
lodge Ish-pan-be-kau in that manner, he 
laid the log down on the water, and getting 
on top of it his immense weight sunk it far 
beneath the surface. 

After keeping it in this position long 
enough to drown a pearlaliver, had one 
been in Ish-pau-be-kau’s place, the bear 
took a look in one end of the log, and to his 
Kreat astonishinent found it empty, whilst 
far out m the centre of the lake, he svon 
after discovered Ish-pan-he ksu, apparently 
#8 luuch in his element as 4 young duck. 


At swimming, both on and beneath the sur- 
face of the water, Ish-pau-be-kau had not his 
equal in the tribe; so, when the bear sunk 
the log, it was as natural and easy for the 
Indian to Switin off, beneach the surtace, as 
it would be fora fish to do so under the 
Same Circumstances. 

The bear now abandoned the “log, and 
Swain Off in pursuit. Ish-pau-be-kau would 
permnit him to approach alinost near enough 
to reach him, and then diving, would in- 
variably re-appear in precisely the opposite 
direction from that in which the bear would 

> waiting for him. 

The bear at length growing tired of the 
fruitless chase went on shore, to plan soIne 
frosh Stratazem, and employ some other 
means for getting Ish-pau-be-kau in his 
clutches, 

In walking along the shore, Bruin dis- 
covered when he caine to the outlet, that the 
lake was in fact a beaver-dain, and it im- 
mediately occurred to him that if he should 
break the dam, and drain the lake, Ish-pau- 
be-kau, who was still swimming about, 
quite at his ease, must inevitably fall into 
his power. 

So to work he went, tearing away the 
sticks and brush which the industrious 
beavers had laid up with so much care. 

When he had broken a small aperture in 
the dam, the water soon began to assist his 
efforts, and the flood, small and feeble at 
first, Was soon rushing down the stream a 
perfect torrent, sweeping every thing be- 
fore it in its headlong course. 

Ish-pau-be-kau was very soon nade aware 
of what was transpiring, by the motion of 
the water, and as uickly determined on 
the course that was best for him to pursue. 

Ife dived deep below the surface of the 
lake, and, onlied by the swift current, 
passed out into the swollen stream, almost 
under the nose of the bear, who, perched 
upon a fallen tree, which formed one of the 
abutments of the dam, was intently watch- 
ing the decreasing waters in the centre of 
the lake. 

Long before the waters had all run out of 
the lake, Ish-pau-be-kau was borne by the 
flood several in‘les down the stream ; and 
as soon us he reached the spot where the 
streain, leaving the tamarack swamp, flows 
out into the prairie, he left: its channel and 
started to fly, rather than run, across the 
wide prairie that spread out between him- 
self and the village of his tribe. 

When he had accoinplished about half the 
distance across the prairie, he ventured to 
look over his shoulder, at the very moment 
when his indetatigable enemy, who had 
followed down the streain until he had 
found his track, was leaving the swamp and 
entering the border of the prairie. 

And now Ish-pau-be-kau felt that he was 
truly running a race for life. 

Although to reach the village, he had but 
half the distance to accomplish, which 
must be traversed by the bear, yet he knew 
that the speed of the bear was, at the very 
least, double that of his own. 

Ouward he sped, straining every nerve 
and muscle, to its utinost powers of endur- 
ance, never daring again to glance behind. 

Soon the welcome sight of the village 
meets his eye, and he shouts hoarsely tor 
assistance, as he runs, 

Fortunately his ery attracts the attention 
of some loiterers about. the lodges, and 
while they recognize him, they can see, at 
the sume time, the fearful proximity of the 
bear. 

The alarmed village now pours out, en 
masse, to the rescue—seizing such weapons 
ws they can snatch up, in the hurry and 
confusion of the moment. 

Some have guns, some bows and arrows, 
whilst others are arined with spears, knives, 
or clubs, and away rushes the excited 
crowd to do battle with the bear. 

And now ensues @ Inost exciting scene ; 
hope lends fresh vigor to Ish-pau-be-kau, 
and his efforts are almost superhuman. 

Now he reaches the foremost of his 
friends, who separate on either side to 


| 





rs across the lodge, again reaches the 


open air, and falls ; astreain of blood gushes 


froin his mouth and nostrils, and insensi- | 


bility prevents any further attempt to es 
— from his determined foe. 

Sut loss of blood, and the mortal wounds 
he had received, were beginning to do their 
work on the bear; he entered Ish-pau-be- 
kau's lodge just as its owner sank {nsensi- 
ble on the other side. 

A heavy blow froma war club dealt by 
the hand of Ish-pau-be-kau's intrepid squaw, 
deprived him of the little vitality reimain- 
ing, and there lay the huge carcass in the 
centre of Ish-pau-be-kau's lodge, an ob- 
ject of astonishment and wonder w the oon- 
gregated village. 

Ish-pau-be-kau, who had burst a blood 
vessel, was sick for many days; when he 
recovered, he was an altered man. 

When the old men told tales of their ex- 


~ 


*“ And leave me?” 
“Ernestine, it cannot be possible that you 
care for me."’ 

“But I do Wallace,” she owned, half 
laughing, half embarrassed. “Now take 
my advice, it may be worth somethin 
even though I am nothing but a girl. Walt 
a little longer, trust in Providence, and re- 
member that there is one at least who cares 
for you.’ 

* Ernestine, my little darling. But it is 


| of no use,” he faltered, dropping the warin 


soft palin he had taken. fush! there's 
a knock at the door—inore duns, I suppose.” 

It was a letter which the little errand girl 
threw into the room, as if she too fully ap- 
preciated Mr. Harney’ social and financial 
status in the establishment. 

** Miss Tiny,” she eried, tartly, as she did 
so, “your ma wants you to come right 


| downstairs d'reetly.”” 


perience in life, he listened with reverence | 
and attention; and although he had met a | 


white bear alone on the prairie with no 
weapon bat his knife, onl had 
—— both his hide and his meat to his 
lodge, yet he was never known to boast of 
the exploit. 

et 


Rich and Poor. 





BY ANAKEL GRAY. 





said Mrs. Glenfield, 
energetically. ‘“Poor—yes, I daresay 
he's poor, need the money for my 
rent, and this is six weeks he's behind. Go 
to his room, Ernestine, and take the bill; 
it's high time the money was paid.”’ 

Mrs. Glenfield was a sharp-nosed, high- 
featured matron, whose face, originally 
pleasant enough, had grown sharp and acid 
with years of weary struggling to make both 
ends ineet. 

Ernestine, her eldest daughter, took the 
proffered slip of paper somewhat reluc- 
tantly, and went slowly upstairs with it. 

She was a slight, small creature, with 
bright brown eyes, hair of soft chestnut 
hue, and arch pretty features, 

She cneahed sottly at Mr. Harney’s door, 
and a dejected voice answered : 

“Come in,”’ 

Ernestine pushed open the door and en- 
tered. 

Wallace Harney sat at the dingily-covered 


T’S no use talking," 


| table, his head resting on his hands, 





———— 


A pile of papers lay on the table close to 
his hand, with an open note containing the 
“respectfully declined” of some great pub- 


brought ' 





lisher, who had never even taken the trou. | 


ble to read Wallace Harney’s inanuseript. 

Mr. Harney was a young nan, probably 
thirty years of age, but he felt very much 
older. 

Ife had been fighting destiny all his life, 
and up tothe present moment he had had 
the worst of the encounter. 

No wonder that he felt almost inclined to 
despair. 

Ile started up however at the light sound 
of Ernestine’s footsteps on the worn carpet. 
“Miss Glenfield.” 

“You used to eal! 
said, half laughing. 
ceremonious now ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” he said, vaguely pushing 
the damp-matted hagr from: his hot forehead. 
“Did you want anything of me?” 

Ernestine colored and hesitated, 

Then she laid the bill 
to the inexorable editor's note. 

Wallace Hlarney saw it, and his check 
grew as scarlet as her own. 

“Mania wishes—that is she hopes——’" 
hesitated poor Ernestine, who was a very 
bad hand at deceiving. 

“T see,” said Mr. Harney ; 


me Ernestine,’ she 
“What makes you s 


“your money 


or your life; that is the phrase nowadays. 


allow him to pass between them, and the | 


next moment their bullets penetrate the 
shaggy hide of the bear. 

The race for life continues; the savages 
are now strung along in two lines, leading 
direct to the lodges; down, through the 
centre, Ish-pau-be-kau holds on his way, 
and the bear, now as much excited 


| blood in her body were turned 
as the 


man, almost reaching him at every bound, | 


jooks neither to the right nor left, and secs 
totally unconscious of the presence of a 


Yet now, at every bound the bear makes 
a bullet or an arrow enters his body; if a 
spear is thrust deep into his side, it checks 
not his course in the least; the blade 1s 
snapped off from the handle, and left quiv- 
ering in the wound. 

Now, a voung brave, anxious for distine- 





tion, throws himself full in the path of the | 


bear, and buries his knifet »the hilt in the 
chest: but he suceeeded not in diverting the 
attention of the bear, which glaring with rage 
and pain,never swerred froin the ilying fi,s- 
ure before him. 

They have now run the full length of the 
gauntiet, and Ish-pau-be-kau reaches the 
first lodge of the village; in, through the 
front entrance, he dashes—straight over the 
blazing fire which is built in the centre—and 
out again, behind, into the open air; and he 
knows by the crash of the falling poles 
and mats, as the slight fabric is hurled to 
the earth, that the bear is still on his track. 

Another lodge is reached, but Ish-pau-he- 
kau dare not stop. Straight through he rush- 
es, in at one entrance, and out at the other; 
and the next moment, it also is prostrated 
to the earth by the huge beast that so faith- 
fully follows his track. 


But if you happen to have no money, whiat 
then?” : 

“| —I am very sorry,” 
meekly. 

“f do not know why you should be,” 
said Mr. Harney. ‘It is Kix Weeks since I 
have paid your mother anything, but it is 
not because T have not been working hard.”’ 

“Mauamas rent came due last week,” 
said Ernestine, feeling as ifevery drop of 


said 


fire, “and—oh, Mr. Hlarney, IT am so sor- 


ry.” 
Involuntarily she puther hand in her 
pocket, and drew out @ rustling note, 


to liquid | 


But Ernestine, for once in her life disre- 
spectful of her maternal behest, stooped to 
- up the letter and hand it to Mr. Harney 
efore she left the room. 

“Perhaps it is good newa,” she said, 
siniling archly, aad then went away. 

Mra. Glenfield was all impatience for her 
advent downstairs; she wanted to send her 
tothe dreassinaker’s about a dress which 
was tohave been done and wasn't done. 

And the conscience-stricken dame of the 
sewing silk and scissors sat down at once 
to put the finishing toucheson,and so it was 
quite dark before Ernestine reached home. 

“What do you suppose has happened ?" 
asked Mrs. Glenfield, meeting her daugh- 
ter at the door. 

“I don’t know,” said Ernestine. “Becky 
has broken another piece out of the china 
set, I suppose,.”’ 

Mrs. (rlenfield shook her head. 

“Mr. Harney has gone.” 

‘“ione! Where?” 

“The dear knows—I don’t. Paid his bill, 
and gave Biddy something for herself over 
and above, and he bas swone.”’ 

Ernestine’s cheeks flamed up, and then 
grew pale. 

(ione! after what she had owned to him 
that very morning. 

(ione f without leaving any farewell word 
or inessage for her. 

Well, it served her right for so forgetting 
her maidenly dignity as she had done. 

And poor little Ernestine went drooping 
about the house for a day or two, fen 
the mere shadow of her former self. 

At the end of three days Mr. Harney 
caine back. 

“Are you glad to see me, Ernestine ?"’ 

“T don’t know,” the litthe damsel replied 
demurely. “IT daresay inamma will be 
very happy tw hear how you are getting 


j > 
on. 


on the table close 


“TP should like to see her,’ said Mr. Har- 
nev ; and Ernestine went to call Mrs. Glen- 
field, 

“T have come .oask a great favor of you, 
nada,’ he said, as the worn-looking 
boarding-house-keeper came into the room, 

Mrs. Glenfield shrank into herself, as it 
were, 

“If it's lending money——" she began, 
rather dubiously,. 

“But itis not,” said Mr. Harney, with an 
amused sparkle in hiseves, “It is a much 
greater favor than that. T want you to give 
ine your daughter, Mrs. Glenfield.” 

“But you can’t support her,’’ quoth the 
downright widow, 

“Tecan, if fiftv-thousand dollars will do it. 
Thave ahouse ready to receive her, and 
you, too, if you will honor us by beimy our 
yuest,”’ 

Mrs. Glenfield started at her visitor as if 


| he were speaking the Sanserit language, 


) serted, turning to the girl. 


ernestine uttered a littl: ery of astonish. 
ment, 

“Tt is true,’ Mr. Harney, smnilingly as 
“You remem. 
ber that letter you gave ime? It was the 


| legal notification of the death of a distant 


ernestine | 





relative, whose very existence | was almost 
unaware of. Twas his only heir, and his 
decease has made me, all of a’ sudden, a 
wealthy inan. Ernestine, you owned that 


| vou loved ine when T was a poor man; you 


Will not withdraw your precious heart now 
that Iam unexpectedly rich?” 

And what did Ernestine answer? 

We leave the reader to guess, 

But Mrs. Glenfield’s boarding-house was 
closed at once, and the pearl of Ernestine's 
beauty is properly set at last. 

—_—_> - 
THE ENDS oF A LADDER.—Whenasmall 


| boy T was carrying a not very large ladder, 


“Unele Jason gave it to me for a new 
dress,’ she said, “butiny old one is) good | 
yvet—black silk always looks well, you 


know, no matter how long you have worn | 


it. Please, please Mr. Harney, take it.” 

He homed, away her sett litthe hand al- 
most iIrritably. 

“Ernestine!” he cried passionate ly. “ey 
ain not vet fallen so low as to lake your lit- 
tle money.” 

“But you will pay me back some day,”’ 
she urged, still holding out the note. 

“T would rather not risk it. 

“Then let me give it tw you. 
Harney, lease.”’ 

He looked up in her face with a sardonic 
sort of laugh—the soelt, pitving light in her 
eves seemed to strike a new chord in his 


Oh, Mr. 


| eyes, 


The third lodge is reached by Ish-pau-be- | 


kau, it is one of the largest in the village, 
and it is his own. 


} 


“«] will not take it, Ernestine; but believe 
me it has done me just as much good as if I 
spent itall. Tell yourmother I cannot pay 
her bill, but she is weleome to my poor be- 
longings here. They will sell for something 
at Jast, when I aim gone."’ 

“Mr. Harney,” cried Ernestine, looking 


) quietly: 


up with a wistful surprise, **you are not go- | 


ing away ?”’ 


*VYem.’’ 
“Where ?”’ 
“Ty the river, the railroad track, any 


lonely desolate place,where I can end a lite 
that has been of no use lw myself or anyone 


Ish-pau-be-kau stumbles as he enters, he | clse, that I cam see,” 


when there was a crash. An unlucky move- 
ment had brought the rear end of iny lad- 
der against a window. Instead of merblinnge 
me, ny father inade ine stop, and said very 
“Look here, inv son, there is one 
thing I wish you to remember ; that issevery 
ladder has two ends.”") T never have for- 
gotten it, though many years have passed, 
Don't we carry things besides ladders that 
have two ends?) When [I see a young man 
petting ** Cast’ habits, I think he only sees 
one end of the ladder, the one pointed to 
ward pleasure, and that he does not know 
that the other is wounding his parents’ 
heart. Many a young girl carries a ladder 
in the shape of a love tor dress and finery; 
she only sees the gratification of a foolish 
pride at the forward end of that ladder,while 
the end that she does not see is crushing 
modesty and triendship as she goes along 
thoughtlessly among the crowd. Ah! yea, 
every ladder has two ends, and it is a thing 
to be remembered in more ways than one, 
H. W. B. 

Epwin and Anygelina.— Angelina (on 

wedding trip): “Oh Edwin, when you sit 


| thus, gazing upon the mighty deep, does it 


not havea strangely soothing effect upon 
you.”’ (It has made Edwin awfully hungry, 
ut he dues not like to mention it. ) 
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SY F. B. MARATOR. 





"Tie spring, the fresh green giints in the breek, 
The primrose laughe from ite shady nuvk, 
Winter away like a ghost has fed ;— 

Let it be spring, thea—my Love le dead ! 


The summer ie come with burning light, 

The swallow wheels aod dips in his Might, 

The epring away like a ghost has fled ; 

Let it be summer—my Love is dead ! 

Autumn is come with its goid-treesed trees, 

Far through the wood sighs the dirge-iike breeze, 

Seammer away like a glist hae Bed ;- 

Let it be sutumnu—my Love lndead ! 

The winter is come with white, wan cheek, 

The bare bonghs toes, and the’ wild winds shries, 

Autumn away like # ghost has fed .- 

Let it be winter—my Love ts dead ! 
en a a 


Shell and Shark. 


BY CAPTAIN MARKS. 








CHAPTER I. 
Y HO feels inclined for aday's shelling? | 
\ } “Noone, T should imagine pos- | 
sessed Of an atows of coummon sense." | 

“What an idea!" 

“O, it's only Markham.” | 

A general laugh followed the last obser- | 
vation, which onee inore brought the in- | 
terrogator’s head froin behind his curtain. | 

Butto render the foregoing intelligible, | 
and to bring ne ina fair way) for spinning 
my varn, Linust ask my remlers to come 
through the Mediterranean, through the 
Suez Canal (it wasn't open in those days), | 
down the Red Sea and Gulfof Aden, and | 
on board H. M.S. Bee, lying smugly at 
anchor under the high land of Cape | 
Guardaful. ‘ 

It is breakfast time (S A. M.), and the 
ward-room officers are, with one exeeption, | 
seated round the table, the exception Gains 
Markham, who, having had the middle 
watch, is not supposed tomake bis appear- 
ance till “one bell’ (8.0). 

Forthe benefit of those unaequainted | 
with the interior economy of a iman-ot-war, 
Tinay mentionthat round the ward-room 
(the mess-plice of the superior officers be- 
low the rank of captain) there are small 
ecurtained niches -yelept eabins—about six 
feet square, Which are, 80) to speak, the 
officers’ private quarters: bedroom, bath- 
room, Sitting roo, library, atudy, ete., all 
merged into one, 

Markham, not having completed his 
toilet, listens to the remarks his question 
has called forth without commuent : but the 
last, “O, it{s only Markham!’ was) rather 
too much; so, as T have before written, 
out esate bis head froma behind his) curtain. 

“Well, Doctor” he says, sup pome itis 
only Markham. What then?" 

“Simply, may dear fellow, Mellon's re- | 
inark holds doubly good,” 

Mellon was the first who had) responded 
t Markivun’s query. He was our) senior 
Jietiterant, amd had been disrespectfully 
dubbed ty the middies Old Sobersides.” 

“Olevery one Knows vour ideas, Doetor, 
and if we toolloweed yevur mlviee its precious 
little we should see of the shore, except be- 
fore sunrise or atter dark.’ 

The Doctors crotelet was the sums he ob 
jected most strongly to either offleers or 
men being unduly exposed to its influ. 
enee, and bad on daore tin one oceasion, 
by ape alinnge Gor the Cuaptatn, ripepoead Sortnie 
petexpedition in the bud; the lewding spurit 
of these expeditions belay nine ties cute 


ten Marhhain, Whose present: craze wis 
conchology. 
Within the Last few months Tl. M.S. Bee 


had been stationed at Primeomimleoe, wilicliois 
a taneous place for shelis; here they are sold 
in sandal-wood boxes fitted with traves, and 
arranged inorder, Some of us had invested 
In one of those boxes, thence Che tacts. 

At Marhhanes rejoinder the | Doctor 
quietly chuchied, and remarked, 

“There poes tome bell; you'd better be 
quick out of Khat den of yours, iny boy, or 
vou Lt find vour breaktast cold.” 

“By Jove! DT forget) that; but 
TP talk to you In a lomment’ 

In afew minutes Markle emerges and 
takes his seat ut the Gable, cared for the 
fizht and eager for tie tray.” 

“Now, Doetor, Tin ready for 
away! was bis opening renmiuark. 

“T've nothing tmiore to say on the matter,” 
replies Msculapius. 

“No? Somuch the better, then: for J 
shail have more time lo eat tay breakfast in 
peace.” He relapses for a tietment; then 
TeCOLITNETIOOS, 

“Well, who'll come with me? T purpose 
landing abreast the ship.walking across the 
valley (its only about four titles, perhaps 


hold) on, 


Vou, fire 


leas) searching the beach for shells, and 
then returning. We'll take an interpreter, 
eo that in the event of tmiceting any oof the 
natives he can ‘parloy-voo them, and Ill 


take mv breechloader as some Kind of pre 
tection—not that its likely te be wiunted ; 
and «as regards provender, well pet the 
steward to putus up a haniper, Now don't 
all answer at once. Who'll eome?” 

No one accepting the invitation, he turned 
to ne. 

“Q) Louis, do come, there's a ood fellow ; 
we're sure to find some shells, and—whe 
knows ?—perhaps some rare specimens, 
Besides, after all said and done, its better 
than remaining moped up on beard all 
day.” 

“Don't you wish you may get it! the 
Doctor chimed in. (“Louis is too old a bird 
to be caught with chalf.”’ 

“Your advice-wasn't asked,’ Markham 
replied rather angrily ; ‘so perhaps you wil] 
be good enough te allew Louis te answer 
for bimesii.’’ \ 


! shut up ‘Old Pills,’ so now let's go and get 


| times oelore, it 


yood fellow, as any of ny readers who may 


7 


MY LOVE 38 DEAS. F Seeing Markhara was really bent om earry. 
i 


ing out his ect, after a great deal of 
hesitation, pete sadly against my better 
judgment, I eventually consented. 

“What, Louisa,” the Doctor broke forth, 
‘you surely are not mad enough to coun- 
tenance such a freak ?"’ 

“Well, ves, Doctor,” I answered; ‘as 
I've consented I suppose I wust go; but 
never fear, our pith hate will protect us 
froin the sun.” 

“And we'll take urnbrellas, Doctor dear,’ 
Markham added mockingly, “and s defy 
the naughty sun.’ 

“Well, all I cin aay is, if you both get 
fever and sun-stroke it will serve you very 
well right." j 

With this parting salute—his eyebrows | 
and chin elevated—the Doctor rose from his 
seat, and took himself off on deck, mutter- 
ing as he lefthe ward-room something that | 
sounded uncommonly like “One fool, ete.” 


‘Thank goodness,’’ said Marka, “we ve | 


Boko to join us, He's sure to cone, for Le 
is really shell mad."’ . 

“All right; where is he?" J asked. 

“O,as usual,in his cabin cleaning shells."' 

“Let us go and interview him, then; for 
if he comes, we're sure to have some fun.” 

But tw understand why we were so anxi- 
ous to enlist Boko you tnust kuow B801n0- 
thing about him. 

Koko wasthe life of the mess. Not a 
young inan, by any means; on the con- 
trary. Ile had been dubbed Boko years be | 
fore by aSouth Sea chief,and the soubriquet 
had stack tw him. 

Boko, by his own showing, had been 
everywhere and seen everything. It was | 
little he couldn't do, and nothing he 
wouldn't attempt. 

Full of the most wonderful anecdotes, at 
which he himself laughed loudest. 

His laugh was contagious; for although 
one had heard the yarn perhaps a dozen 
was impossible to avoid 
laughing at his thorough appreciation of his 
own jokes, 

Ile was as well-known 
From this it will be seen that Boko 
character. Ile was indeed ! 

Good-natured to a faultand usually ready 
to join in any mad freak, 

In effect he was more jike a boy of twenty 
than aman considerably on the wrong side 
of forty ; but this was Boko'’s weakness, 

Ile hated being thought an ‘vid buster,’ 
to use his own expression, 

llis real age was a miystery; his hair was 
quite white, having become so he averred, 
In one tigght. 

‘The cause thereof he was always) some- 
What misty about: so his statement was ac- 
cepted with a prain of salt. 

The Doctor had once taken it into his head 
te find out how long Bokeo has been in the 
service ; and by questions now and again as 
to the time he had served in diflerent ships, 
all of which he noted down, discovered that | 
aliowing him to have entered when he was 
thirteen yours, be had reached the very res- 
pectable age of ninety-eight. 

Well, whatever his age, Boko waa a right 





as atown pump. 
wus a 





recognise the description will own; and we | 
all avreed that although his tales were cer- | 
tainly marvellous, he hinseli believed them | 
implicitly. | 

When found Boko sitting cros-legged on | 
the deck of his cabin, with a wooden tub be- 
fore him, cleaning siells—not savoury ones 
by suny Teun. 


owed comforts. 

wire did a get clear of the ship without 
sundry sarcasms from the Doctor, for which 
Markham gave tit for tat. 

Whilst the boat is making her way oD 
shore, | will try and describe the locality. 

The description must be borne in mind, 
as the realisation of my story entirely binges 
on it. 

"A reference to any atlas will show Cape 
Guardafui, the northeast point of A frica. 

The bay in which H. M. 8S. Bee was anch- 
ored is immediately within or on the Wwest- 
ern side of the cape, whilst the beach we 
purposed visiting is without, or on is east- 


ern side. 
The two bays, or rather indentations, are 


separated by a narrow sandy valley about 


for miles wide. 

On the cape side the valley rises gradually 
ty a height of five orsix hundred feet, whic 
elevation forms the cape. 


From its summit the cliffs fall perpendi- | 


cular to the sea ; around their base the deep 
sea Cones rolling in; no break, no beach, 
simply ashelfof rocks about twelve leet 
wide, covered at high water. 

This shelf extends round the cape frum one 
beach to the other. 

The commencement of our trip was not 
pare, for on landing we found our path 


marred by astalwart native brandishing his | 


spear, and demanding “backsheeh ;"" the 
only answer he deigned to the interepre- 
ters influiry as to what he wanted was 
*“Backsheesh, backsheesh !"' and as he spoke 
he jaid his spear across the pathway. 

Atthis Markham lost his patience. 

“Hassan,” said heto the interpreter, ‘just 
inform that copper-colored individul that if 
he doesn't make himself seacce, and pretty 
quickly too, 1'll give him such a dose of 
“blackshcesh" (touching his breechloader) 
“as he doesn’t baagain for, and not in his 
hand either." 

What Hasaan said to him I can't vouch 
for; but the noble savage doubtless think- 
ing “diseretion the better part of valour,” 
and perhaps, not altogether appreciating 
Markhain’'s looks, after gosticulating, Swear- 
ing, scowling, made ofto the rocks, at in- 
tervals facing around and shaking his spear 
defiantly at us. 

The path now being clear we set off in 
our journey, and had not proceeded a quar- 
ter of a mile ere we found, to our cost, that 
our walk was likely to bea very different 
affair from what we had anticipated, and I 
must ¢’en confess that, had it not been the 
fear of being Jaughed at on board, we should 
have given up in disyust. 

Our way lay over soft sand, in which at 
every step, we sank up to our knees; in ad- 
dition to which the sind was literally car- 
wted with a description of creeper bearing 
eo thorns from two to three inches in 
length ; these thorns piereed the leather of 
our boots as though it had been paper, and 
conseq ueutly made us inost careful us toour 
every footstep. 

0, the scorching sun! 

Nota breath of wind; and the very air 
we breathed seemed straight from a heated 
oven. 

The glare also from the sand was most 
painful. 

At times, from the sand given under our 
foot, we found ourselves on all fours! and 
then to vary the monotony, at ful. length on 
our baek, gazing at the heaven; and on each 
and every oceasion thorns, therns! 

At length, footsore, bleeding, parched, and 


We did our best to induce him, but he | weary, we reached the oppsite beach having 
was deaf to our entreaties, ) taken four hours to encompass the distance 

“No, no, my boys, notinuch,”’ he said. | some three or four miles. 
“You won't eateh Boko stirring tack or! The sea-breeze had now set in, which 
made us, comparatively speaking, ‘*new 


sheet’ (Boko was intensely nautieal) ‘out 
the ship, if we stop here atwelve-month ; 
it's the most cutthroat doghole ofa place I 
was ever in, except and here came | 
some wonderful place mo one had ever 
heard of, 

Ile wanted to button-hole us for a varn; 
hat having petther time mor inelimation to 
listen, We left hin serubbing away at his 
shelis and roartng woth laughter—at whit, 
we kiew mot. 

Outide Boho's cabin we were stopped by 
twooofthe vounpsters, who wished to be of | 
the expedition, 

They were capital specimens of the genus 
‘oniddy, both as handsome boys as one 
Would tieet 

Datunitumore, or Jack, as he was ealled, re- 
joiced in being: six feetone in his: stoeking 
feet, although one seventecn,whilst Handel 
wasof medium height, and about the same 
ire’. 

We gladix consented our) permission of 
course being dependent on the captain, 

We had some diteulty in obtaining the 
Camtain’s leave. ttle didu't like the idea, 
amd teld us so plamiv; buat) Markham’s imn- 

vortunity eventually overcame his seruples 
Pst he gave us to understand that he held 
us re sponsible for the Vourgsters, 

His anxiety was entirely tor our personal 
satety, the matives of this distrlet—( Arabs) 
being treacherous in the extreme, 

Tieir character was very neatly summed 
up by a chief of Sootra. : 

“Never let Arab nan walk behind von; 
he spear vou sure, ifean do, and not yet 
cated.” 

}inay mention that within six months of 
the incidents here narrated a boat's crew ot 
Hi. M.S. Penguin, nutabered eighteen taen 
was surprised at this very place, and every 
soul murdured in cold biood. 

All being ready for starting, we found 
that both interpreters wished to accompany 
us; and as their services were not likely in 
an absence to be required on board, they re- 





evived permission. 
We did not burden ourselves unnceces- 
sarily. 


Danntmore (Jack), Hande!) and I carried 
a walking-stick and flask of water; Mark- 
ham « Geeks and hie breeshleader: and the , 


men ;"? 8. after bathing our * poor feet’ we 
proceeded to discuss the creature comforts. 

Jinayine our feelings on opening the 
baskets at discovering that the drinkables 
consisted of two pint bottles of beer, and a 
bottle of brandy; nota drop of water, and 
not the faintest nope of procuring any" fac- 
ing us the sea, and landwards in every di- 
rection for miles a glittering expense of 


) White sand; our flasks had been emptied 
‘long since, 


and we were parched with 
thirst. 

Blessings were not poured on the stew- 
ard’s head. 

T bland Markham for not naving seen 
what was put up, he retaliated on me. 

Reeriiminations, however, were uscless, 
there was nothing for us but to make the 
best of it; so having divided the beer into 
SIX portions, each drank his share. 

Instead of relieving, it only served to in- 
tensity our thirst. 

Further investigation as to the contents of 
the «libles eonsisted of salt-beef  sand- 
wiches, cheese, sardines, and bread—all, 


+} 
{pterpreters each a fishing basket, in whieh | 


the remainder to the waves, 
thirst might perhaps tempt us to j= Apa 


' we also arranged our sumptuous banquet 


on the beach as an offering to Neptune. 
‘ I trust he appreciated it more than we had 
one, 
Before ing company Markham 
very ey persuade us to alter our ae 
ution, but was unsuccesful ; so with a chin. 


' chin off we set on our separate paths. 


— 





/sanatlength breaks the spell. 





CHAPTER IL 


ROM the conformation of the’ lan 
k our routes for some distance lay nearly 

at right oo mine being along the 
seashore, and Markham’s across country 
We continue in sight of each other about 
twenty minutes, during which time our 
walk is over a sandy beach, fanned 
by the sea-breeze; this brings us to the 
shelf, which I have before mentioned as 
encircling the cape from bay to bay. On 
mounting this shelf we turn to wave a 
last adieu, but find that we have lost sight 
of our friends, 

Our path lies before us, and my heart 
sinks within me. 

The shelf is at the mostonly about twelve 
feet wide, and covered with seaweed. On 
our right the sea, barely four feet from its 
edge, with a flowing tide; and on our le 
the clifis, rising perpendicularly to a height 
of fiveor six hundred feet, and showing 
scarcely foot-room for a goat. ; 

“Pleasant,” is Jack’s remark. “ But 
never mind; anything is better than that 
vile waste of sand and thorns.” 

For nearly an hour we pursue our slip 
pery way, tumbling, scrambling, wading, 
often up to our necks in water; but after 
recovering from the effect of our first dis 
enchantment, in high spirits, and sanguine 
as to the result of our experiment; we can- 
not, however, avoid casting occasional anx- 
jous glances at fthe sea, which is slowly 
but surely approaching the level of our 
platform. 

* Push on, boys?" is our cry; and on we 
trudge, laughing at our frequent duckings, 
und helping each other out of our difficul- 
ties. 

Presently we receive a gentle hint to put 
our best foot forernost by a slight sprinklin 
of spray. This makes us redouble our ef- 
forts, but to no purpose; forin a few min- 
utes every wave, as it strikes the shelf, en- 
velops us in a blinding shower. 

I look at ny wateh—four o'clock; three 
hours yet w high water. Stillon! Ten 
minutes more and the waves are breaking 
at our feet. Fortunately the breeze is dyiug 
away, and the sea becoming calm. A wave 
rather stronger dashes in; Jack is down. 
An instant sees him on his feet again; but 
to retain our footing is momentarily more 
dithcult. Another dozen yards and Lam off 
my pins. We can’t stand this ; we must take 
tothe cliff% What will becoine of us? As 
these thoughts pass through my mind as 
our further progress is arrested hy a gap in 
the shelf some forty or fifty feet wide: deep 
water, and the waves breaking at the foot of 
the cliffs. On the oppsite side the shelf rises 
about six feet. 

“Tlurrah !" we exclaim. 
and we shall be in safety.”’ 

* OMY with your coat Jack ; we must swim 
it. IHlassan will take our things over on his 
heul,”’ 

“All right, sir,’’ Jack replies; and Hassan 
is soon ready, with our clothes in a bundle 
on his head. He is sitting on the rocks, low- 
ering himself gradually into the water, and 
isn on the pointof letting go his hold, when 
Jack vells, **Come back ! come back! For 
God's sake, come back! Look !”’ 

I look, but cannot speak: We both siez 
bold of Hassan, and haul him bodily on the 
shelf, his eves alinost starting froin his head, 
his face an indescribable unearthly blue, and 
tremmbling in every limb. There, only a 
few fect from us, is a huge shark, his cold 
white eve looking up, half turned, showing 
his white belly, and keeping himself in 
position by a gentle motion of his fins. 

For & moment not a word is uttered, Has 
He drones 
forth a prayer in atremulous monotone, the 


“Onee over that 


» words following one another as quickly 4 


his breath will allow. 
Jack and I lose no 
selves, 
“Don’t sit mumbling there, Hassan,” I 
say ; and enforce my words by a good tug at 
his wool, “Look alive,Jack ; there nothing 


time in robing our- 


| for it but the clifTs.”’ 


We are now almost knee-deep in water. | 
O, how I wish we had taken Markham s 


1 wlviee ! 


With the cxeeption of the bread, thirst-pro- | 


voking; so they remained untouched. 

It was now 2 P.M. 
out of the question, as it would take us all 
our time to get back by sunset. 

“Well, Markham, how do you purpose 
returning?” To oask. “IT vote round the 
Capo, for Pil be hanged if IT trainp back 
through that horrid valley again.” 

* Don't be an idiot!’ he politely answers. 
* You know the old ade? ** Rather bear 
these ilis we have, than tly to others that 
we know notef.’’ (Markham never missed 
an Oppertunity oO: a quotation.)  “ You 
see,” he adds, * the tide is already making, 
and as sure as you alteinpt It, so sure, be- 
tore vou are hili-way, you'll cither be tide- 


Shell-hunting was 


But we have no time for vain regrets. — 

We get close to the cliffs to prevent being 
washed off the shelf, and retrace our steps 
in the hope of finding some place of ascent, 
and providentially soon discover one. 

“Quick, quick! here is a chance. Be 
earetul! Hold on like grim death; it’s our 
only hope.” : 

In less time than it has taken to write we 


, are making our way by inches up the face 
: of the cliffs. 


bound and tive to take to the eliffs, or else | 


you'll be washed off the rocks,” 

“You're certainly a Job's comforter,” 
“buat, notwithstanding, I'm determined to 
risk it, 1) any one will join rne."’ 
> or and Jack elocied my route, 
Ali anc andel ‘erring w i any 
ad ete el prelerring & accom pany 

Ere Starling homeward we each took a 


Veiinbiefui ef brandy, and thea consigned | 


Our position is awfully precarious, and 4 


| false step certain death ; yet (speaking tor 


myself) I am most thankful that I am out 
of water. 

I notice, as we scramble higher and 
higher, that the sound of the waves is grow" 
ing more indistinct. 

Soon it ceases altogether, and I am flat- 
tering myself that I ain nearing the samunit, 
when iny head butts against sume obstruc 
tion. 

For the first time I now dare take DY 
eyes from my hands and look round. if 
A hundred feet below is the sea (the sbe 
is completely sabme ;) above an over 
hanging rock which shuts out the sky. - 
‘“o on, sir!’’ uttered by Jack,are the fir 

words spoken since leaving the sbelt. 

‘Can't get any higher, Jack,” J reply: 
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“We must go bac until we Sind some | chan 
’ I . ge Pp ; 
ack ; he with his left hand takes firm hold 


lace where we can sit down.”’ 

To remain as we are for any length of 
time is beyond human endurance. 

A few words explain this to Hassan. 

If ascending been dangerous, descend- 
iny was ten thousand tines inore so; every 
minute seems a lifetime. Luckily the ten- 
gion on our nerves is not of long duration. 
About twenty feet beneath the rock which 
had stopped our ascent we find sitting 
room. 

By this time we are all pretty well fagged; 
our hands are torn and bleeding, and we 
are suffering intolerably from thirst. 

A short rest, and then comes a discussion 
as to our future movements. Immediately 
below, and on our left as we sit facing the 
sea, is a ledge, which appears as though it 
had been scraped out of the face of the cliff. 


As far as we can see along it, it is about | 


two feet wide. We sce also that it spans the 
gap; s it strikes us that if we can only 
manage to work ourselves along this ledge 
until we are on the western side of the gap, 
the chances are that we shall be ableto de- 
ascend on to the shelf, and so continue our 
journey. 

“Well, Jack, what's to be done?” 

“JT don’t know, I don't knaw. I wish I 
handn’t come.” 

“Nonsense, boy; nonsense! Never say 
die; make the best of it. We must do one 
of two things—vither remain here, or cross 
the ledge. You know perfectly well that 
we cannot expect a boat until Markham gets 
back when, finding that we don’t turn up, 
they will come in search of us. But long 
before they arrive it will be dark, and then 
it will be impossible to pet down out of this; 
so take it as you will, here we shall be ob- 
liged to remain until daylight to-morrow.” 

‘If I have to stop here till w-morrow,” he 
replies, “I shall yo mad.”’ 

“Very well, then; we must try the 
ledge.’ 

Very easy tusay “try the ledge,"’ but the 
thought of it even is sickening. Imagine 
a inantel-piece two feet wide, eighty or 
ninety feet high, upwards a perpendicular 
wall, downwards a sheer fall, and you have 


before you the ledge, with the exception of | 


the former being level, whilst the latter is 
quite the contrary. 

The more we look at it,the less we like it; 
but beggars can't be choosers, and we have 
no time to waste, 

“Come along, then,” at last Jack says in 
desperation. “You lead, Mr. Louis; I'll 
follow,and Hassan shall bring up the rear." 

Jack was reckoning, however, without 
his host. . 


“No, sar! I not go! I stop! I ‘fraid! 1 , 
| is progress, and we are thankful 


no like it!’ Hassan joins in. 

“Very well, stop, then,”’ Jack angrily re- 
plies. Then, “Go ahead, sir; be’ll follow, 
never fear.”’ 

We scramble down a few feet, and I get 
on to the ledge. 


alinost ceases to beat; I notice too thut Jack 
is deathly pale, so remark that perhaps after 
all it will be the safer plan not to attempt it. 

“Go on,for goodness’ sake !"" he hurriedly 
answers. 

Seeing that he is determined,] make room 
for him, and we commence crossing, mak- 
ing our way by asidelong inovement,clutch- 
ing where there is clutching room, and 
feeling the right foot securely placed before 
bringing the Ton up to it, our eyes alter- 
nately fixed on hands and feet. 

Hassan, as Jack had said, had no idea of 
being lett in the lurch, so without remark 
had dropped into his allotted place. 

For a time all goes well, and we get over 
the ground very fairly, when, wituout any 
previous warning, we are brought to astand- 
still by the ledge sinking about five feet; 
not a yradual slope, but a sudden drop. 

Going back is out of the question; 80 
kneeling down, and clinging for bare life, I 
lower inyself ine by ined until I ain again 
on iny feet. 

Moving slightly tw the right, I wait while 
the others descend ; soon they are beside 
ine, and we continue on as bertore. 

“Are we to keep on like this for ever?” 
Jack asks. 

The words are scarcely out of his mouth. 
when on extending my right arm my hand 
strikes against the rock. One glance, and 
the fact rushes on ime. The ledge ceases! 
We are ina veritable no thorougtifare. 

My sensations I cannot now analyse, al- 
though every incident is as fresl om iny 


memory #8 on that day, now thirteen years , ! 
, } the quickly lading light will permit. 


since, 

I tell Jack that we can go no further, and 
niust return. 

“Lean'tdo it,” he gasps. ‘I'm feeling 
sick and dizzy ; I sha'n't be able to hold on 
inuch longer.” 

At this juncture Hassan chimes in, 

“Sur, sar, 1 nearly falling!" 

I am at my wits’ end, when saddenly it 
occurs to me that, if I can turn and sit 
down, I may be able to help the others. 

“It's all right, Jack. Hold on, old fel- 
low,” I say; “dont funk.” 

Having the dead wall on my right cling 
to, 1 succeed without any difficulty, but tor 
may companions it isa very different affair. | 

“Now, Jack come close to me; put your 
right hand on my shoulder, and knecl 
down.”” This he does mechanically. “Now 
place your arm round my neck, and 1°11 
clasp your body.” This is accomplished. 
“Now let your right leg hang over the 
ledge.’ This also he dues. ‘Now lean the 
whole weight of your body on your leit 
knee, turn slightly, so as to grasp iny collar 
with your left hand, and shift your rizht 
until you bear on my thigh.” 

He — this,I still retaining my hold 
on his waist ; then, by gradually shitting bis 
right leg over his leit and keeping his bods 
well inclined inwards, afier a moment of | 
awful suspense he is sitting beside me with 
bis long lege dangling over the presipios 


As ] turn inv back to the to add to Our Inisery, the sun 
sea, and grasp the face of the cliff, my heart | wear the horizon, and is 





lat racing speed ty the reseue, 


jackets. 


, would turn out! 
‘ete. This is too goood 2 cnanes; he proses 


My next move is to 


of the wall, and I put my arm round bis 
waist to steady mysel. 

In half the time that it took to seat Jack, 
Hassan (who is as lithe as an eel) is in po- 
sition. 

To make matters worse, Jack now breaks 
down completely, laughing and crying’ by 
turns, and trembling to sneh an extent as to 
cause me to cling to him lest be should 


' drop off the ledve. 


laces with | calle back. 


Hassan is immobile; he neither speaks 
nor inoves, but sits with his eyes fixed,star- | 


, ing vaeuntly. 


_i#t anyone picture our plight as we sit 
side by side, with our legs overhanging the 


' shdlf, some bundrod feet beheath us. 


We can look back along the road we have 
coine, and find that we have crossed the 
gap: the drop (or rather rise from this side ) 
plums its centre. 

Had it ~ot been for this rise we might be 


‘able to regain an eae we had left ere 


attempting the ledge, and which now from 


force of comptrison seems a very haven of 


refuge. 


My first care is to soothe Jack,which after | 


atime T sneceod in doing, so much as to 
inake him talk colLerently. 
The poor bruve lad excuses himself and 


' says: 


“I'm not frightened, but I feel so weak 
and shaky, I'tn sure [ couldn't possibly 
stund on ny legs."’ : 

This is a self-cvident fact, as he is still 


| trembling like an yet pierre 


From the time of getting seated I have 


| been casting about in my mind for some 


means of escape from our quandary; but 
puzzle my brain as I may,I see only too 
ay that our only hope lies in getting 
yack so faron the ledge asto be able to 
drop off int: d e> water on the boat's arrival. 

The re:nedy is almost as bad as the dis- 
ease, but it is absolutely the sole chance 
left us. 

But how to manage it? Neither Jack nor 
Hassan can trust hinself on his legs. 

Jack solves the problem. 

“Couldn't we," he sugyests, * shuffle 
along in the sitting posture ?"’ 

Happy thought! jut Master [asaan 
(who ison the right, and must therefore 
load the way) will not budge. 

First I entreat. No use. 

Then threaten. Scill same result. 

Asalast resource T teil himthat ic hettyesn't 
inove atonees Til piten him off the ledge. 

Thés hus the desired effect, and sets him 
in mneotion. 

Our mode of progression is neither pain- 
Jess nor improving to our garments; still it 
fur very 
sluail mercies, 


At last we reach the mge; beneath us is 


| the gap. 


The shark has taken his departure; but, 
in painfully 
these latitudes 
there is no twilight. 

“Jack could vou manaye, do vou think, 
to mountthe rise?’ Task, “lor then we 
ean get bac’: to our first rosting-place.”’ 

Iie shakes his head, and unswers, ‘ Not 
to save my ile.” 


| from some distance aheud. 


‘ urges; and the boat is alinost lifted out of 


| 





SL eee 


wil] the boat's crew bend their backs to the 


oars. 
On we speed, shaping our course pare)lel | 
to the cliffs. 


It is quite dark, and the sea calm asa 
inill-pond ; sthe plash of the waves against 
the rocks being the only sounds that dis 
turb the stillness, 

Presently Boke hails : 

“Juck !"" 

No answer. 

Ten minutes more, and again he shouts: 

“Jack I" 

This time a faint response comes to us 


“Shove her along, men!’’ Boko excitedly 


ee 


the water. 

A dozen strokes, and the answer comes 
from directly overhead. 

“Now you carry uson, Louis,’ Boko says, 
“for you know the place,”’ 

“Can you see us, Juck ?"’ 

“Only when the oars dip,”’ he answers. 

“Where is the gap ?"' isiny next question, 

“Immediately under ine,of course ; but it 
isso dark that I cannot distinguish the 
water from the rocks."’ 

We are in the same predicament; 90 we | 
get the boat stern on and back gradually in, 
guided by the sound of Jack's voice, hitting | 
the mniddle of the gap to # nicety. 

So far as good. 

Our first inanceuvre is to thrash the water 
with the oars, so that in the event of the 
shark or any of his companions being in the | 
neighborhood, they might be warned off | 
the premises. 

This being done. 

“Now, Jack, listen. We have left you 
plenty of room, and will keep the beatin | 
position. You must turn and lower your- 
self gently over the ledye; but before quit- 
ting your hold, bring your legs together; 
and directly vou let go, close your arms into 
your sides. No sooner in the water than | 
we'll have you in the boat. Do you under- 
stand what I say 7’ 

“Yos, 1 understand; but I don’t know 
how | ever shall manage,’* be whispers, 

“Let Liassan come first,’ Boko suggests, — 
“and that will give the boy courage.’ 

Tlasson's answer comes back very quickly. 

“All right, sar; I come. Look out!" 

We cannot sce how he contrives; asplash 
in the water is our first intimation, and our 
dusky interpreter is specdily hanled on 
bourd. 

It is no easy mutter to persuade Jack. We 
all try by turns, but without success, 

At last Markhain (whose boat is at the en- 
trance of the gap) gots iuspetiont, and hiaals. 

“Mr. Dauntinere, if you are determined 
pot to come I shall order both boats back to 
ihe ship, and will return for you at day- 
light."’ 

‘This settles it. 

“All right, then,” the poor lad moans, ‘1 
know I haven't the strength, and sluall tai- 
ble allof uw heap. Look out for ime! Tin 
coming 1" 

We are instantly 


on the quiver, twoor 


, three of the mnen inere than half overboard 


This inakes me desperate, for it has just | 


dawned upon ine that a boat 
about all night without discovering our 
whereabouts; sol resolve on making an 
attempt to find my way back; for I knew 
that although one boat would certainly be 
sent in search ol us, another was sure to be 


j stationed at the ocaeh on the chanee of our 


return. 
I coummunieite oiv resolution to Jaek but 


he implores ine iost pitoously not to. leave 
him. 

I urge him not to be ehildish, and explain 
that he has only to sit still and wait; and I 


mnight pull | 


remind tiv. that he must net wet impatient | 


BS SOOT ud lhe OX pects. 

Ulidiisately he consents; and IT mount tix 
rise, wesurhag him that if DT tind myself un- 
able to seale the clitts he inay shortly see 
ibe back apain. 

« Please be as quick as you possibly can,’ 
are his parting words as I set out. 

T reeross the ledce, looking at every step 
for some ineaps of aseent; finding none, J 
commence descending by the ®une path we 
had originally elinibed. 

When about halfway 
presents itself on my left. 

I branch off ashert distunes, and soon am 


onec mnore scrambling upwards as fast as 


down an opening 


Three bells (+50 Pp. M.) are striking on 
board the Bee as] reach the beach, and sink 
utterly prostrate on the sand. A bwout is in 
waiting. On coraing t» To jind iny head 
supported by the Doctor.” & Water, 
water!’ areiny first words, which he gives 
me very sparing) y ; he then has me earried 
to the boat, where J pet some brandy, whieh 
revives me soasto enable me to tell my 


story. 
: } 


A boat, with Markhain in caarge, has al- | 
realy gone in quest; but in the twinkling | neck exposed ; and w om 
r | 


of an cve we are flying through the water 


the brawny arins of twenty British bluec- 


fand outot heartal the boat doosn’t arrive | 


in their anxiety to ygrasp hold of bins 
We have some thine to wait; then a 
plunge, and Jack is in the boat; he had, as 
he predicted, fallen ‘all of aheap, and was : 
terribly shaken; his hands too are much , 
damaged fro striking the rocks in his fall. | 
“Give way On board, inen!” is the order; 


Pand thankfully we quit the scene of our ud 


ventures, 

Qur anxiety is now about Jack; the Doe 
tor is busily engaged with bin, but he 
lies with Lis eves shut, and has not spoken 

We ure hali-way tothe ship ere lie regains 
conupa@iousncss, and Laem dia short tine us 
quite delirious, 

Signal-guns and rockets are now being 
fired, Which bodes auything but «a plesusant 
receptioi trot the Cipla. 

The instant we are alongside the clicts 


! heul appears Over the young “uy. 


' disappears, 
| coruain. 


iinpelled by ' 


Weare no sooner** under weigh" than 
the Doctor begins. 
“JT told you se; I knew pow it | 


What crass folishness,’’ 


on, riding his hobby to hes heart s content. 

I bear the infliction silentiv with a good 
grace, but aim thankiul when it is brought 
w a full stop by Boko—who is stecring 
—hailing 

“Oars, men; here comes the other boat. 
Have you got them?” yells Bulo, a8 soon 
as the boat Goines Cluse lo Us. 

“No; can see nothing of tie,’ Markbaoo 


answers. ; 
“Come with then, Louie i hare,'' Boke 


| hirn precisely what has happened. 


“Are all safe?" is his first question. 

On being auswered in the ailiriusative, 

“Let Mr. Markham and Mr. Lauis com 
Ww Ine in lay cabin at onee,”’ 

“Very yood, sir,” frou Markham, and he 
“We're in for a wigging, that’s 
What ap idiot you were, Luis, 
not & take my wlvies! You know Jack isa 
personal friend of the skipper’s, and tnis 
aflair wil) wnmake hin a thousand times tnore 
particular than be is now. iiowever, it 
wana’ t be di ly .~ 

On being ushered inw the e:bin, we found 
the Captain looking very yrave. 

“Way, gentlemen.’ he commences, 
‘were you pet on board at sunset? You | 
know tuo station orders. As he speaks hie 
catches saght of noe, and a broad prin spreads 
over his leatures, 

Scelng his eyes fixed on me, IT wonder 
whaton earth he ean be sroling at. 
Djook up, and catch sight of my face in a | 
tuirror. Jt is eovered with a mixture of | 
lyhowmd, 

buttomiess, and 
plete, ny nether 
yarinents are hancLay in shreds. 

“Weill, gentlemen, what reason have you 
t assign for disobeying not only tay orders, | 
but the written orders ol the commander-in- | 
ehief?”' he continues, or recovering trom thie 
etfect of iny appearance. 

Markham leaves me w reply; 


dust, prespiration, aid 
My necktie is gone, suirt 


so] tell 
He is 
very wroth. 

“You have a perfect right,’ he says, “to | 
jeopardise your own life; but how dare you 
jead aimere cuild inw such danger? J can | 
only tell you tbis, if anything happens to 
Mr. Dauntinore, I'l) try you both by evurt- 
tartial, aS Sure aS Iny name is Kbenbow. 
That will do, gentlemen; you may go.’ 

We next had wendure the quigzing of our 
IneSs I NaAles ; bul, Jike ood Swinarilane, 
they jet us off easill y—tor Lue preseit. 

A youd pight’s rest and we are uupe the 


“Give way, men!"’ and with e| 


| tured thata boat imnight 


| Tilustrated quarto, Boston: D. 
i Co. Priee $1.25. Of all the stories that have 


| ried out. 


| thie jp uch 


the hands of every young girl. 


worse, except Danntmore, wheee adventures 
ended in a severe attack of fever. For 
he raved of sharke and ledges, and great 
fears were entertained of his recovery. 

After a very protracted illness we a 
had the pleasure of seeing him craw! on 
deck ; but he rarely referred w his Guard 
afui experiences. 

Markhat and his party had got beck about 
ten minutes past six; their return bad beep 
a repetition of our morning's trip. 

He waited until 7.30, when, seeing no signs 
of our new, he hailed the ship for an- 
Other boat to be sent to the beach, and went 
in search. 

When we met him, be had given up all 
hope, thinking that we mnust have been un- 
able to scale the cliffs, and so necemmarily 
washed off the shelf. 

This proves how correctly I had conjeo 
Ih about all night 
and not discover us on the ledge, 

The next day a party was formed to visit 
the scene of our adventures. Three or four 
climbed up and got on the ledge, but none 
cared to cross it. 

One thing remains a mystery to this day. 
Our third Heutenant and two men attempt 
ed to gain the surminit of the on by the 
same road up which I hed toiled. From the 
boat we watched them. 

They succeeded in getting little more 
than half-way, when they came back, and 
told us that it was utterly impossible that I 
could have gained the top by that path, al- 
though they adinitted that as far as they got 
there were marks showing that some one 
had recently been there. 

How I clambered upI know not. The 
fact remains I got there, and, what is more, 
the lattor part of the ascent was in the dark. 

This was iny tirstand last expedition in 
search of shells. 

Need T mid that it was sone time before 
Markhain and T heard the last of our trip 
across country at Capo Guardaful 2 

—— ae 


New Publications. 


“King Grimalkumand Pusevanita ; orthe 
Cate’ Arabian Nights, * by Mra, A. M. Diaz 
Isthrop & 


been written for the delectation of javenile 
readers, we have never seen anything fun- 
nier or more enticing than this, The idea 
isaltoyether unique, and is charmingly ear- 
The author tells in the beginnin 
of the death of Tominobus, the aged hen et 
the eats, and how Grimalkuim beeame kin 
in hisstead. Grimalkuns was a eruel old 
fellow, without a single white hair in his 
glossy black coat, and sooner had he come 
into power than he sent forth an order de- 
elaring that black, maltese and gray were 


the only colors to be allowed for enta, and 


that all cata which had more white or yellow 
than dark hairs should not be pormitted to 
live, Judges were appointed to measure 
the spots. Ako the ents brought before 

was a beautiful “ig kitten 
named Pussvanita, which was Wo great a 
favorite that net one would consent to in- 
fliet the death penalty upon her, and he was 
ledion until he wet se fond of Pussvanita's 
stories anddof Pusevanita herself that be in- 
stalled her as his favorite and annulled the 
sentence he had pronounced against the 
white and vellow cats The book ia pro 
fusely illustrated. 

“Sabine’s Palsehood.’ by the Princess 
Olga, This is one of the inost charming 
stories that has been issued for a long time. 
‘The book isone that may be put into the 
hands of any yvoung girl. Indeed, we tay 
vo further, and say it ought to be put in 
The story 
is exquisitely told, and is one of simple 
jvtthes, the plot mimirably managed, and 


ithe characters well conceived and vividly 


drawn. The ineidents are natural, and 

inivehit easily have come to june inany Atmer- 

iam town. For sale by T. I. Peterson & 

Brow., Philadelphia, Pa. Price 75 cents, 
MAGAZINES. 

The Pigular Science Monthly for October 
contains the following articles;  ‘ Physical 
Ndueation,’”” by Felix L. Oswald: ** The 
Practical Business of Life Insurance,” by 
Theodore Wehle; “I lTlow the Earth is 
Weighed,” by Dr. Otto Walterhofer, illus > 
trated by diagrams; “The Developiaient of 
Politiernt Institutions; by Herbert Spencer; 
“The Cultivation of Medieil Science, by 
Sir James Paget; seoond article on * In- 
crease and Movernment of the Colored Popu- 
by J. Stahl Patterson; ** About 
Comets,” by Aaron Nichols Spinner, illus 
tratawl; © The Conneetion of the Die rhenrical 
Seclenees: with Medicine” by Professor Hlux- 
ley; “ Progress in the Manufacture of 
Steel,’ by A. K. Huntington; ** Intelli- 
genee of Ants, by Groo. J. Rotnanes; 
* Porest Culture in Alpine tavines,’ by 
M. J. Cleve; ‘Cattle Raising in South 
Arnerica,””’ by M. Contz: sketch of Professor 
Charles A. Young, with portrait, and well 
filled editorial departments. Published by 
Db. Appleton & Co., New York. 

—_ - —_ 
Dizzy Head and Sick Stomach. 
$2 Bramhall Street. 
PORTLAND, Mr.. January 12,, ISSL. 
HotMan Pap Co.,, 

(rentlemen -—I had been troubled with 
DIZZY HEAD and SICK STOMACH for 
many years, and had tried the most skilful 
Allopathy and Homaspathy Physicians, 
but dul not get relief untill I pul on your 
Pad, and have had no serious return of the 
trouble since. 

I have earnestly spoken in favor of your 
Pad, tor I know ut Aas done wonders for me, 

Truly yours, 
8. B. HASKELL. 

Houman’s Pans for sale by all drugyista, 
or sent by inail, postpaid,on receipt of &2 
Address HoLMaN Pap Co., 

7#4 Broadway,N. Yo 
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ragamuffin of eight. 
“Could you take this medicine there 


= = a a 
, safely 7°’ 
WILFRED’S ERROR. | “Yeu, Master Will, I oould take it, I 
| could,” he said. 

“Well,take it, and here are some pennies. 
Now let me see how you'll go.” The boy 
grasped the bottle in one hand and his re- 
ward in the other, and shuffled off. 


It was a pleanant sight to look upon; | Will's conscience gave him # prick or 
the fresh young faces of the four lads who | 'Wo, but his desire to be out and away on 
were menting there. | the laughing waters was too strong to be 

2eNne 


The sand ath the young people’s | dauntec 
feet, sparkling and flashing, comet = Duty called, but he turned a deaf ear to 
invriad eyes winking and blinking at old | her voice. Jemmy Thring would be a 
Jerry, the boatman, who stood among the | “Usty Inessenger, and now away to join his 
boys, in his turn winking and blinking at | CoMmpanions and be happy. 
the sun going down over the seain such | The boat had just put off from shore, but 
glory and ruliance. | they came back for him, and now out and 

“All right, young gentlemen,” was his | #Way on the calm, free, unfettered ocean. 


reply. “Be rewly at ten tomorrow, and if ; : 
the weather is fittin’, I'll take ye for a mail, Jerry had hoisted, their little bark flew 


"Tix a pleasant trip round the Point to Green | OVer the water like a sea-bird. 

Island on a calm day. I hope ‘twill be They were woon atthe island, and what 
ealin, or maybe yell be disappointed, 
Master Jackson,T ain't a propheeying. I'm 
only saying what might happen,’ was the 
rejoinder, and the old man winked and 
blinked at the sun again. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





LI, RIGHT, we'll have a jolly day to- 
\ gether."’ 


water all around, the cool breezes fannin 
their hot brows; to shout, to laugh ; to see 


curious shells and store them away in their 
“You don't see anything over there, do pockets for their sisters at home, ; 

you?” questioned Jackson, noticing the di- | = | ate their difiner there on (ireen 

rection In which the boatinan continued to | Island, and whiled away the golden after- 
» “LT think it’s splendid.” noon, as happy boys knows how, on a few 

“Oh, ay! right reyal,”” quoth Jerry, smil- | feetofland. Then, ah! then, the bree 
ing round at the speaker. “But sometimes | began to freshen, many ruffies wery on the 
such a sunsetting Gatehouse wind,and some. | Changeful waters, a cloud or two were 
times a tine day, and Tecan't searce satinfy | *PTinging up from the west, quite a gust of 
myself which it means to-night.” ~ | wind swept past, and they awoke old Jerry, 

Jackson was the doctor's son—Wilfred | Whe lay fast asleep in the boat. 

Jackson, or Will, as his five young broth- |. “Jerry, what is this? your wind come at 

ers and sister ealled him. : | last, is it ?’’ they asked, laughing the while 

Mabel, his eldest sister, was twelve, quite | they clamored round him. 

a little homestay. “Ay, my lads, ‘tis a wonderful change. 
Their mother was away in the country, | Why, we shall have to be off like a shot, or 
ining health and strength, so as to come | the storm "Il be upon us."" And yet it 

to be their lightand joy again. seemed hardly conceivable that it could be 

She was getting better now in the sweet | & Storm, when only those few tiny clouds 
joyous summer weather, were to be seen, 

Tt was a holiday from school on the mor- But the wind was rising; they soon 
row, so the four—the doctor's son, the eler- | loosed the boat, Jerry,rubbin his eyes, halt 
KVinan's son, a farmer's son, and the son of believing himself asleep still, as the boys 
a widow lady—intended to embrace the op- averred merrily, while they took their 

: places in the boat. They had hoisted the 


portunity, and go for a sail. : - ; 
As fair a morning as heart could wish; sail again, but they were soon obliged to 


scarcely a ripple on the blue sea. It might haul it down; the boat was tossed about, 

have been a Fake, so motionless was it, | “nd staggered to and fro, till that was low- 

when the boys went down before breakfast ered. 

to have a look at it, and to question old! “We must pull for it,’ said old Jerry, 

Jerry. seizing his oars; “and may be you young 
“Well, Jerry, ‘tis cali enough, isn't it?” | ones ‘Il take a pull with me?” 

remarked Jackson. His cheery tones disarmed them of fear; 
“A most too calin, Master Jackson,a’most | tiey took it but as a joke, a pleasant risky 

too ealin; and there may be wind yet,” said | ending te their day’s enjoyment. 

Jerry, sagely looking away over the glitter- | But, ah! they made no head against the 

ing Waters, ' waves, Which came tumbling on; the sun 
“Now don't, Jerry !° eried Gordon, “And | was hidden, the clouds fast shutting out the 

if it doos freshen up, vou won't disappoint | blue sky; the med waters, over which 








us after all, will you?” they had skimmed so joyously in the morn- 

“No, ny lad, T won't disappoint ve, ex- | ing, were of a sullen lead color, save when 
cept fog vourown safety. So now be off the white foam-crested waves went rushing 
and ps tes breaktast,for Din off to mine,’ | past. 
replied the old) man, and away they all 
sean peered at his bidding. 

“Will, T- want you to go to} 
Beach Parin with a bottle of 
medicine for Farmer Jinks,’ said Jack- 
son's futher, as he was hurrving down |) boat. 
to the gate, and the doctor himself was em- | Wilfred sat pale and affrighted, the storm 
erging from the door, to spring into his car- | raging around him furiously, and becoming 
rhage and be away. more and more terrible each moment. Ah, 

“When, father? asked the boy, halting, ha! they were drifting on, drifting on. 
and turning back, looking very dissappoint- “If we getinto the swirl by the light- 
ed as he spoke. house, we shall be lost, lads!” cried Jerry; 

“Now, atonee,” said his father, and still they went dritting on, as to their 
up, and walhiig by tus side, flute. 

oe leant, lather, very well, his son! 
Informed hitna, 

“Why? Lthought it was a holiday to- 
day.” 

“Yor, so ‘tis, but Tand some of the 
have planned to go to Green Island.” 

“Well, Din sorry, ny son; but ai doctor | 
and a doctor's children tmiust sometimes ex- 


Darkness was settling down, and the Point 
was not gained; no, old Ocean seemed de- 
termined to hold them in the hollow of his 
hands, his clutching, many-fingered hands 
grasping and grasping at their frail, rocking 


coming 


it; the waters were giant-like in strength, 
and bore them on. 
| “Look to Heaven, boys, for death is very 
boys q 
ours and battling with his watery enemy. 
The other ww were silent, but Jackson 
cried with a bitter ery: 


lo hiay « their plans thw irted., I triuast | “Jerry, I've run away from duty. "Tis I 
mive the medicine tiken to Beach Pariai— ) who have brought the storm!” 
and at once, “But ye cav’t run away from God. He's 


“Won't evening do, father?" 

“No,mny son; ‘tis a matter of life or death. 
I can depend on youte tauke it?’ questioned 
Mr. Jackson, somewhat pointedly, seeing 
his son's faee change. 

“Oh, ves, father; of course they shall 
have the medicine,” was the spoken prom- 
ime. 

“And at once ; 


| here in His pity, through Christ, if ye call 
on Him.” 

Ah! ha! they were sweeping athwart the 
light of the lantern aloft in the lighthouse ; 
now they were wairling round and round; 

} the boat was stumashed, scattering its oecu- 
pants like poor, drifting autumn leaves. 
Old Jerry grasped hold of one lad—he 
thought it was Day—and somehow found 
| himmselfon the steps of the lighthouse ; he 
took hold ofthe rail, and stovd panting with 
his burden. 

Where were the others? 

The wind moaned and shrieked, like hu- 


remember, yon start at 
“Tou,” 
lie went into the house and took the leot- 
tle of mnedicine. A quarter to ten, and the 
boat was to start at ten o'clock, | 
Beach Farin was a good three miles away 


—was ever anything so vexatious? Well, ™een beings in their lust agony. 
he must subinit to be left behind, only he ; Ah, joy la rope was swung out from the 
must run down to the shore, and tell them lighthouse above; he grasped it, wound it 


around Day's waist, and they above drew 
him up. 

Then, with that friendly rope about his 
own waist, he dashed into the foaming wa- 
ters, those above holding it safely. 

Ohl the wild bate the noble old man 
fought with the maddened waters, 

One, two dripping forms he clateched from 
their devouring jaws, and sent up into the 
lighthouse, to safety and shelter. 

“T say, we'll wait a quarter ofan hour to His strength was well-nigh spent; but 
see if you change your mind, and find outa one was missing; he believed it we ve Jack- 
substitute totake the medicine tor you,’ Sen. 
they shouted after hitn. His kind old heart yearned with such a 

Well ifhe could,why notsend it? He would | strong pitiful yearning for him. 
be keeping to the spirit of his proinise to his Was he, like him of old, gone down in- 
father, if not the letter. He said they deed among the sea-weed ? 
should have the medicine atthe farin, and He stood on the steps, clinging to the iron 
so they should. Ah! here was Jemmy rail, offering a prayer for the missing lad, 
Thring coming, and the boy at once yielded — when there, he was cast at his very feet, the 
to the sudden temptation of the moment. | wild, lurid light of the lantern full upon his 

“Jemmy, could you go w Beach Farm | white, lifeless face. 
for me?” Iie gathered him to him, the waters 


Away he went, the 
inedicine in his pocket. Ah! there they 
were, looking out for him, not a ruffle on 
the blue waters, not a cloud in the sky, not 
a shadow on their faces, 

“T can‘toome. My father wants me to go 
to Beach Farm with some medicine,” ce 
informed them as he reached them. “Come | 
I'm off. A jolly time to you all, the boy 
turned away. 


not to wait for him. 


| 
| 


“Are you sure ?”’ Now, now, the lighthouse held all five, 


“Yes, right off.”’ clutching after him the while. 


“Yes, as gure as sure,’ promised the | 


by a few pricks of conscience. | 


| With just breeze enough to swell the sail , 


pleasure, what exultation, to sit down, the | 


in crevices for sea-birds’ eggs, to pick up | 


In vain they struggled and battled against , 


nigh!" spoke poor old Jerry, grasping his | 


T 
dripping, shivering 
pitifully like death, if not dead. 

Well, Jackson was not dead, but he went 


down near to death's door, after being res | 


cued from his watery peril, tor he received 
a blow on the head which brought on brain 
fever, and held him 4 prisoner in the dreary 
lighthouse long weeks, the beat, beat of the 
waves half maddening him at tUmes, and 
vet they dared not move him. : 

” But anon it was over; he was conscious, 


' wide. 

! wD of the Lord's merey I'm taking of 
| ye home like this, Master Jackson,” said 
old Jerry one alternoon in August, when 
| the sea lay as in a bappy dream beneath the 
| hot, sultry sky, and 
| home in his boat. 


“Yes,” replied the pale-faced boy, “back | 


to duty, and a life less full of pleasing 


melt,’ 

| but maybe ‘twas needed, But mind, there 
| is a Providence always workin’; yet Idon't 
| nean to say as how that storin was sent a 


| purpose for you.” 

“No, Jerry,’ was the reply. 
about Farmer Jinks? Dic 
medicine and get better? 
| would tell me.” 

“No, Master Jackson,” said the old man 
gravely. 

“ And never had the medicine?” 

‘No; that young Jemmy Thring fell 
down and broke the bottle, and never said 
a single word about it—no, not toanybody.” 

“And the man pever had it? And is 
Farmer Jinks alive, Jerry?” 

“Never had it, and so he got worse, and 
did not survive, Master Jackson. But mind, 
lad, the ductor, knowing how very ill he 
was, never thought there was any chance of 
his living, with the medicine.” 

“But 1 never gave him the 
Jerry.” 

** No, Master Jackson. 
duty, and not doin’ it, is a great sin,’’ spoke 
the old man, solemnly. 

The boy was feeling it deeply, the shadow 
as it were, of an unfulfilled duty, dead and 
gone. Years have gone by since this hap- 
pened, but at times there crosses the path 
of life a sad, remorseful reinembrance of 
that neglected duty and all its attendant 
pain and sorrow. 
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THE FATAL MARRIAGE. 


*“ And how 
he have the 
They never 





BY J. PW. RICHTER. 





VERY pretty girl was Lucy Lee. 
Don't ask ine to describe her ;—stars, 
and gems, and flowers, and all such 
uimimunition, have lony since been exhausted 
in depicting heroines. 


tle fairy as every stepped foot in a slipper or 
twisted a ringlet. 

Of course, 
else why did the gentlemen stare at her 
Bo? 

Why did Harry Graham send her so many 
bog ucts? 








sit each other out in an evening call? 


she were engaged or ill? 


a 


) imitation. 
| Why did all the serenaders come beneath 
| her window? 

Why wasa pew or omnibus never full 
when she appeared at the door ? 
| And last, why did all the woman iiitate 
and hate her so? 
| We will do Miss Lucy the justice to say, 
| that she bore her blushing honors very 
meekly. 


She never flaunted her conquests in the 
faces of less attractive feminines ;—no, Lucy 
was the farthest remove from a coquette ; 
but kind words and bright smiles were as 
natural to her as fragrance to flowers, or 
music to birds, 

She never tried to win hearts; and, be- 
; tween you and me, I think that’s the way 
she did it. 


| 
| 
{ 
j 


Grave discussions were often held about | 


Lucy's future husband; the old imaids 
scornfully asserting that ‘beauties generally 
pick up acrooked stick at last,’’ while the 
younger ones cared very little whom she 
married, if she only were married, and out 
of their way. 

Meanwhile, Lucy siniled at her own 
happy thoughts,and sat at her litthe window 
Omen suminer evenings, watching for 

| larry, (poor Harry), who, when he came, 


was at a loss to know if he had ever given | 


her little heart one flutter;so merrily did 
(She laugh and chat with him. 
Skiltul little Lucey, it was very right you 


shouldn't let him peep into your heart till 


he had opened a window in his own. 

Lucy's papa didn’t approve of late. hours 
or lovers; moonlight he considered but 
(another name for rheumatisin; at nine 
o'clock precisely, he rung the bell each 
evening for fanuly prayers; and when the 
Bible tame in, lovers were expected to go 
out; in case they were obtuse, chairs set 


back against the wall, or an extra lamp | 


blown out, orthe fire taken apart, were 
hints safliciently broad to be understood ; 
and they generally answered the purpose, 
Miss Lucy's little lamp, glowing immedia- 
tely after from her bed-room window, gave 
the finale to the “Mede and Persian” order 
of Mr. Lee's family arrangements. 

Still Lee's house was not a hermitage by 
any means. More white cravats and black 
coats passed over Deacon’ Lee's threshold, 
than into any hotel in Yankeedom. 

Little Lucy's mother, too, was a modern 
Samaritan never weary of experimenting 
on their dyspeptic and bronchial affections; 

| while Lucy herself (bless her kind heart) 
| Knew full well that two-thirds of them had 


and bis sweet mother was sitting by his | 


e was rowing hin | 


“Yeu, lad, ‘tis a > lesson ye've had, | 


chance, | 


Promisin’ to doa , 


Sutlice it to say, Lucy was as pretty a lit- 


sucy knew she was pretty; | 


Why did Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones try to 
Why were pic-nics and fairs posponed if | 


Why did so many young men request an | 


——_ 


half dead; ay, one was | large families, empty purses, and more Ju- 


and Paul than “Aarons 
Hurs”’ in the congregations. - 

Among the habitues of the Lee none 
were so acceptable to Lucy's father as Mr. 
Ezekiel Clark, a bachelor of fitty, and ex. 
minister, and now an agent for some “Ban. 
| evolent Society.” 

Ezekiel had an immensely solemn face - 
| and behind this convenient mask he wax en. 
_abled to carry out, undetected various little 
lans, ostensibly for the ‘‘society’s” benetit, 
yut privately—for his own personal ag- 
grandisement. ‘ 

When Ezekiel’s opinion was asked, he 
crossed his hands and feet, and fastened his 
eyes upon the wall, in an attitude of the 
deepest abstraction, while his questioner 
stood on one leg, awaiting, with the most 
intense anxiety, the decision of such an 
| oracular Solomon. 
| Well, notto weary you, the long and 
short of it was, that Solomon was a bag of 
wind—that is to say, a stupid fool, who spent 
his time trying to humbug the religious 
public in general, and Deacon Lee in par- 
| ticular, into the belief that had he been con- 
| sulted before this world was inade,he could 
have suggested great and manifold improve. 
ments. ° 

As to Deacon Lee, no cat ever tossed a 
poor mouse more dexterously than he 
played with the Deacon’s free will; all the 
while very demurely pocketing the spoils 
in the shape of “donations” to the “society,” 
with which he used to appease his washer- 
woman and tailor, and transport himself 
across the country, on trips to Newport, 
Saratoga, etc., etc. 

His favorite plan was yet to be carried 
out; which was no more or lessthan a mod- 
est request for the deacon’s pretty daugh- 
tur, Lucey, in marriage. 

Mr. Lee rubbed his chin, and said: 

“Lucy was nothing but a foolish little 
zirl.’”’ 

. But Ezekiel overruled it, by remarking 
| that there was so much the more reason 
| she should have a husband some years her 
| Senior, with some knowledge of the world, 
| and qualified to check and advise her. 
After an extra‘pinch of snuff, and another 
| look into Ezekiel’s oracular face, Deacon Lee 
assented, 

Poor little Lucy! 

Ezekiel knew very well that her father's 
word was law,and when Mr. Lee announced 
him as her future husband, she knew she 
was just as much Mrs, Ezekiel Clark, as if 
the bridal ring had already been slipped on 
her fairy finger. 

She sighed heavily, to be sure, and patted 
her little foot nervously, and when she han- 
ded hit his tea, thought he looked older 
' than ever; while Ezekiel swallowed one 
cup after another, till his eyes snapped and 
glowed like a panther’s in ambush. 

That night poor Lucy pressed her lips to 
a faded rose, the gilt otf Henry Grahain,then 
cried herself to sleep! 

Unbounded was the indignation of Lucy’s 
admirers, when the sanctiinonious Ezekiel 
, was announced as the expectant bride- 

groom, 

Henry Grahain took the first steamer for 
ye oy at ‘woman's fickleness.’ 

Consistent Harry! when never a word of 
' love had passed his moustashed lips. 
Shall I tell you how Ezekiel was trans 
' formed into the most ridiculous of lovers? 
how his self-conceit translated Lucy’s indif- 
ference into Inaiden coyness? how he look- 
ed often in the glass and thought he was not 
so very old alter all? how he advised Lucy 
to tuck away all her bright curls, because 
they “looked so chi:dish Fs how he named 
to her papaan “early marriage day,’’—not 
that he felt nervous about losing his prize— 
oh no (?)—but because “the Society's busi- 
ness required his undivided attention.”’ 

Well; Lucy, in obedience to her father's 
orders, stood up in her snow-white robe 
and vowed “to love and cherish” a man 
just her father’s age, with whom she had 
not the slightest congeniality of taste or feel- 
ing. 

But papa had said it wasan excellent match, 
and Lucy never gainsayed papa; still, her 
long lashes drooped heavily over her blue 
eyes; and her hand trembled, and her cheek 
grew deadly pale, as Ezekiel handed her to 
the carriage that Whirled them rapidly 
away, 

Shall I tell you how long months and 
years dragged wearily on? how Lucy saw 
through her husband’s hypocrisy and 
self-conceit? how to indifference succeeded 
disgust? how Marry Graham returned from 
Europe, with a fair young English bride? 
how Lucey grew nervous and hysterical ? 
how aokiel soon wearied of his sick wile, 
and lett her in one of those tombs for the 
wretched, an Insane Hospital ? and how she 
wasted, day by day—then died, with only # 
hired nurse to close those weary blue eyes. 

Shall I take you, some time, just at dew- 
fall, to the quiet corner where sweet Lucy 
sleeps in the old church-yard, and point vut 
to youa wretched old man, bent with age. 
who keeps guard there each night, pacing 
up and down—to and fro—with remorselu 
tread, as if he would fain atone for turning 
so sweet a life to bitterness—for blighting 
so fair a flower? 


“ — oe 
VARNISHING.—NO varnishin should be 
attempted in a tem ure under 75° Fah., 
‘ otherwise the moisture of the air will givé 
the varnish a milky and beclouded aj~ 
| pearance that can never be obviated except 
by performing the task over again in the 
right way. The article to be varnished 
should be left in a room at the temperature 
above mentioned for some time before com- 
inencing operations, in order to drive aw&y 
all dampness. The surface should then De 
sinoothed, washed and rubbed with chamo!s 
leather until thoroughly dry. ‘Then waar | 
remaining particle of dust must be reimov 
with a clean, soft brush,and no oil or greas® 
, Whatever inust be used. 
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brains of tbold. 
~ Love depends on the loving, and not on 











Write on your heart that every day is the 


pest day in the year. 

Look at the bright side. 
shine of a living faith in the heart. 

Souls are not saved in bundles. The Spirit 
asks of every man, how ia it with thee? 

The soul is not poisoned by mere errors 
of the head, but by evils of the heart. : 

I sleptand dreamed that life was beauty, 
avd waked and found that life was duty, 


Keep the sun- 


gone, is the best way to draw new mischief on. 

Where a man has made a worm of him- 
self, he cannot complain if he is trampled under 
fovt. 

How noiselessly the snow comes down ! 
you may see it, and feel it, but never hear it. Such 
is true charity. 

Life is not so short but that there is al- 
ways time enough for courtesy. Self-command ts 
the main elegance, 


Life is hardly respectable if it has no gen- 





THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 





F emininities. 
a Modern women of fashion work hard at 


One way for a woman to keep a secret— 
To keep it going. 


To a man truth is what he knows; to a 
woman truth is what she believes. 

Dean Stanley used to say that he never 
really lived until after his marriage. 

The Royal University of Ireland is open 
to female students, without restriction. 

The Arabs say Eve was 200 fect high. 








That*s the reason Adam looked up to her, 
To mourn a mischief that is dead and | 


eruus task, no duties or affections, that constitute a | 


aecessity of existing. 

Hate not. Itis not worth your while. 
Your life is not long enough to make it pay to cherish 
ill-will or hard thoughts. 

I believe it is best to throw life intoa 
method, that every hour may bring its employment, 
and every employment bring its luur. 

Amongst men of the world comfort 
merely signifies a great consideration fur themselves, 
and « perfect indifference about others, 

There is no time in a man’s life when he 
is so wreat as when he cheerfully bows to the neces- 
sity of his position and makes the best of It. 


Be willing to do good in your own way. 
We need none of us be disturbed if we can not 
wield another’s weapons, But our own must pot 
rust. 

Prayer, holy thinking and holy reading 
are the cure for all the ills of the soul. The good 
thought of to-day willawaken many good thoughts 
tu-murrow, 


It is said that girls who graduate from 
school or college, with high honors, seldom marry. 

Mrs. Gill is a boot and shoemaker in New 
York. She thinks she isthe only female cobbler in 
the city. - - 

One of the belles at Saratoga hasa ward- 
robe of 300 dresses, and a retinue of six mais to take 
care of them, 


A woman who devotes her time to mak- 











News Notes. 


Boycotting has extended to Copenha- 


gen. 

Of the population of Ireland 76.6 are Cath- 
olics. 

For the winter there are 200 styles of silk 
stockings. 

Snuff is generally preserved in lead to 
keep it moist. 

It is proposed to establish charity kinder- 
gartens in Chicago. 

Constantinople, Turkey, has just issued 
its Gret city directory. 

Great numbers of exiled Russian Jews 
are coming to this country. 

Cincinnati has only 365 policemen, and 
the number Is to be reduced. 

Quincy, Mass., has an efficient omnibus 
line, owned and managed by a lady. 


The colored population of the United 





| States has increased from 4, 500, 000 in 1870 to 6, 574, 487in 


ing wall-pockets, has more vacant places in her head | 


than on her walls. 


Jones’ wife found a book of handkerchief 
flirtations in his pocket, and now he wipes his nose 
with his coat-sleeve. 

Melvina Briggs, of Nebraska, held a raw- 
hide in one hand, and clasped the paw of James Heart 
with the other to get married, 

An inventive genius proposes to marry a 
dumb girl, so that in case she sues for a divorce she 
will have no chance to testify. 

Jennie Flood, daughter of the bonanza 
king, ts fair to look upon, and has $2,500,000 in gov- 
ernment bonds in her own name, - 

Crying at weddings has gone out of tash- 
jon. It is the father of the bride who does the crying 
when he comes to settle the bills, 


Before marriage she was dear, and he was 


| her treasure; but afterwards she became dearer, and 


The end of learning is to know God, and > 


out of that knowledge tolove Him, and to imitate 
Him, as we may the nearest, by possessing our souls 
of true virtue, 

The best part of human character is the 
tenderness and delicacy of feeling in little matters, 


he treasurer, Still they are not happy. 


‘“T always,’’ said the wife of a French edi- 
tor, ‘‘like to know that my husband is fighting a duel. 
Then, you see, | am sure he is always safe from 
harm,.** 

A 12-year old Minneapolis girl has col. 
lected a string of 1,225 buttons, no two alike. The 
string is thirty-three feet long, aud weighs over six 


| pounds, 


the desire to suvothe and please othere,—minutiw of | 


the suclal virtues, 


We can most of us sympathize, but to un- 
derstand is a subtler quality. Unselfish sympathy, 


that furgets itself, and dues not obtrude, is the sweet- , 


>t and rarest of all. 


The manner of.doing things is often more | 
important than the things themselves; and the very ' 


sume thing may become either pleasant or offensive 
by the manner of saying or doing it. 


The great blessings of mankind are with 
in us, and within our reach, but we shut our eyes, 
and like people in the dark, we fall foul upon the very 
thing we search for, without finding it, 


To do wrong is to inflict the surest injury 
on ourown peace, Noenemy can do us equal harm 
with what we do ourselves whenever and however we 
Violate any moral or religious obligation. 


There is no mean work save that which is 
sordidly selfish; there is no irreligious work save that 
which is morally wrong; while in every sphere of life 
“the post of honor is the post of duty.*’ 


Cultivate cheerfulness ifonly for personal 
profit. You will do and bear every duty and burden 
better by being cheerful. 
in solitude, your passport and recommendation in so- 
clety, 

Life needs a steady channel to run in— 
regular habits of work and of sleep. It needs a steady 
Stimulating aim—a bent toward something. 
less life can mever be happy, nor for a long period 
healthy, 


I will give my life, and my thoughts, as if 
the whole world were to see the one and read the 
other; for what dues it signify, to make anything a se- 
cretto my neighbor, when to God all our privacies 
are open? 


The elements of virtue are at the bottom 
ot every heart, and, though they may be 
under foot and crushed into the mud, they still exist; 
and, when reseued and restored, nobility and man- 
hood will grow out of them. 


By two wings a man is lifted up from 
things earthly—namely, by simplicity and purity. 
Siuplicity ought to be in our intention; purity in our 
affections, Simplicity doth tend towards God; purity 
doth apprehend and,taste Him. 


it will be your counselor | 
| carried by 


An aime- | 


trampled | 


Who shall say the days of shoddy have 
not returned when a woman ventures to wear a mix- 
ture of diamonds, calico and point lace to breakfast at 
Saratoga 


Miss Gertie Hamilton, of Sioux City, took 


asmall dose of morphine, just to touch the heart of | 


her lover, and when she recovered she found that he | 


had committed suicide, 


A husband, who only opposed his wife's 
ill-humor by silence, was told by w friend that he 
was afraid of his wife, ‘‘Iltis not she I'm afraid of— 
it’s the noise, ** said the husband, 


“TI dote upon that girl,’’ said Smith. ‘‘That 
makes the twenticth girl you have doted on within a 
month, ** said Fenderson, ‘It is about thie you had 
sown all your wild dotes, Smith, *’ 4 

Ata Grand Union Saratoga hop, where 
they had the German, the. ladies received a 


tiny gilt bird-cage with a sugar songster inside, and | 


the men had doll razors in leather cases presented to 
them. 

She was a neodle, and he was a noodle, 
and when their marriage was announced, Stininons, 
who knew and appreelated them both, exclaimed, 
with tears standing in his cyes, ‘Two souls without a 
single thought [°° 

Pink parasols, painted with such animated 
subjects as miniature horses Juinping hurdle races, are 
young ladies at the French watering 
places, and American women are reproached for their 
eccentric dressing ! 


| made no will, frequently saying that he 


A few days since a barber offered a re- | 


ward for instantly removing superfluous hair, Among 
the answers was one forwarded by a gentleman in 
Kingston, We give it: **Undertake to kiss a wo- 
man against her will."* 


Civilization is a failure. A Mr. Dawson, 


' cangbe canceled by water. 


1500. 


The prosecution of the work in the St. 
Gothard Tunnel cost the lives of @ person so far this 
year, 

The annual production in the United 
States for several years past has been abvut 7, 000, 000, - 
000 pins. 

In Memphis, Tenn., the man who carries 
concealed weapons may not only be fined but also 
imprisoned, 

France is now building seventeen iron- 
clads, England ten. This will give France 63%, and 
England 57. 

Dean Stanley has left to each of his god- 
children §2, 500, and as much tw the infant son of ‘‘Fa- 
ther’ Hyacinth. 

Silk damasks are now made by pasting 
thin silk tissue on cotton. India rubber dissulved in 
petroleum ts used as a cement. 

Two hundred and twenty-five trains leave 
the nine railway stations in Boston daily for towns 
within a radius of eleven miles, 

Hindoo pickpockets are ahead of the re- 
nowned Dodger and his associates, for they ‘‘erib’’ 
with their toes while they stand with folded arms ina 
crowd, 

In England, which the last census shows 
to have over 600,00) more women than men, a society 
is now being organized to promote the emigration of 
women, 

It is a singular coincidence that both of 
our martyred Presidents bore the patriarchal name 
of Abrahbam—Abrabam Lincoln, and James Abra- 
ham Gartield, 

A steamer just arrived at Baltimore from 
from Liverpool, brought over fourteen young Irish 
boys who had hidden themselves on the steamer at 
the Liverpool dock. 

The island in the St. Lawrence which 
Moore, the poet, was visiting when he wrote ‘The 
Canadian Boat Song** could then be bought for @w. It 
is now valued at $25, 000, 

A method for manufacturing butter from 
cotton-seed oll has been discovered by a New Orleans 
man. It has not yet been named, but Is claimed lo be 
superior to oleomargarine. 

A traveler was lately killed on an Eng- 
lish railroad by hisown portmantcan, which he had 
placed on the rack above and opposite, and which in 
the collision struck him with force. 

The Browning Society begins its labors 
by counting the Hines of its master’s poems. They 
number about 97,000, which Is a fourth less than the 
number of lines ascribed to Shakspeare. 

Gen. Garfield's life was insured for $35,- 
valued at the same. He 
would trust 
the courts of the country to divide what he left. 


000, and his property ta 


The Postoffice Department of Germany 
has adopted and uses postage stamps whose colors 
This prevents fraud, for 
as soon as the stamps are washed, the color ls obliter- 
ated. 


we 
The extensive cultivation of flowers for 


| perfumery purposes is a new industry about to be 


who has been writing about the aborigines of Aus- | 


tralia, says that among the ancient tribes of that far- 
off land = mothers-in-law are strictly forbidden to 
meddle in any way with the affairs of their sons-in- 
law. 

By marrying his mother-in-law an enter 
prising citizen of New Jersey has Just made himaeclf 
amenable to a law the penalty of which is $09 fine or 


| eighteen months* fmprisonment, or both. To com- 


Discourtesy does not spring merely from | 
one bad quality, but from several—from foolish van- | 
ity, from ignorance of what is due to others, from in- | 


dolence, from stupidity, from distraction of thought, 
from contempt of others, and from jealousy. 


People restrain noble impulses, grand 
thoughts, warm affections, keen sympathies, under 
the delusion that they are thus purifying or refining 
their natures, 


boverishing and debasing them. It is both cowardly 


plicate matters still further, he had a rival in the 
father-in-law of his deceased wife's sister, Not the 
least curious part of the affair 1s that thie Is the delin- 
quent’s fourth marriage, 


started in California, In Europe it la very remuner- 
ative; a good crop of lavender will sleld about $1, 0 
per acre, 

John Jacob Astor founded the Astor Li 
brary in New York witha bequest of $640,000, Wim, 


| BR. Astor added at various times an aggregate of $0), - 


“0, Now the present John Jacob Astor has given 
ey), 00 more. 

The ex-Empress Eugenie is said to have 
never recovered from the loss of her son. She passes 
most of her time In a darkened room, and takes no 
Interest In external events or persons. Her income is 


| $2,000 a year. 


Probably one reason why Queen Victo- 


ria objects to women physicians is because they will 
persist in using the diminutive of their Christian 
name, Nosane man, or woman either, for that mat- 
ter, would trust a ‘‘case’’ to any doctor who called 
herself, for instance, ‘*Minnte V. Stanton,*’ or had 


on ber door-plate ‘Dr. Susie D, Smith,** even 


' though they were plastered all over with diplomas , 


The truth ts that they are only im- | 


and selfish to decline to use gifts which might be | 


luade helpful and encouraging to humanity, 
3 
A Gain of Twenty Pounds in a Month. 
After using Compound Oxygen for a month, @ pa 


Uent at Jewett, Texas, writes: ‘‘l began taking your | 


(ompound Oxygen on the 10th of September, and 
have keptitup since that time. Ihave not been sick 
since; had been sick for six months—was confined to 
bed three months, taking inedicine almost every hour 
of day and night. Have not taken a drop of medi- 
Cine since. Haves good appetite; can eat almost any- 
thing, and it agrees with me. I consider myself near- 
lywell, * © * Have gained twenty pounds since 
using the Oxygen Treatment.*’ Treatise on Coin- 
bound Oxygen sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1 aud 1b) Girard 3t., Phila., Pa. 


and M. D.*s. 
A definition is something about which a 
man ought to be very careful. Still, ina definition a 


man may not only make a grievous blunder, but at | 


the same time make a very startiing statement of 
truth. A very precise and respectable lexicographer, 
when asked for an exact definition of the word para- 
sol, replic.. slowly, **Parasol? It is a protection from 
the sun used by ladies made of cotton and whale- 
bone." 

Clara Bell says : ‘I met a girl at Saratoga 
who told me she was trying to fatten herself for bri- 
dal. The aMianced husband was an ardent admirer of 
plumpnesa, and she was rather lean. The amount of 
oatmeal and cream see consumed was marvelous; and 
she lolied around all day long, refusing to dance even, 
for fear of working Off an ounce of flesh. A imonth 
of that kind of treatment lucreased her weight nuiue 


pounds, , 


| over thirty-seven cents, 


Two heirs of a Virginia farm quarreled 
They went to court, and at 
the end of «ix years, when a settlement was mar, 
the heire received nothing, the farm being sold to pay 
legal expenses. 

The trousers, an English critic writes, 
is the weak point in the Gerinan military costume. 
Those worn by the officers are so tight that they re- 
mind one of the English dandy in old times, who 
would never venture to sit down in his walking trou- 


sers. 
3 


New BioomPrecn, Miss., Jan. 2, 1880. 

I wish to say to you that I have been suffering for 
the last five years with asevere itching all over. I 
have heard of Hop Bitters, and have tried it. Ihave 
used up four bottles, and ithas done me more good 
than all the doctors and medicine that they could use 
on or with me. I aim old and poor, but want to bless 
you for such a relief by your medicine and from tor- 
ment of the doctors. I have bad fifteen doctors at 
me. One gave me seven ouces of solution of arsenic, 
another took four quarts of blood from me. All they 
could tell was that it was skin sickness. Now, after 
these four bottles of your medicine, my skin le well, 
clean, aud smuvth &e ever, 

Meney Kvoone. 
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|HEALTH IS WEALTH. 


RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure biood makes sound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin. If you would have your frm, your 
bones sound without ca: and eri complexion 
fair oe Ape ste ARILLIAN BRE 

A remedy of ts of extraoriina 
medical prope essen to purify, heal, re 
and invigorate the broken-down and wasted ti«ty 

UICK, PLEASANT, SAVE and PERMANENT in 


its treatment and cure. 


No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
signates|, whet it be Scerofula, Consumption, #yph- 
ills, Uleers, Sores, Tume Bolls, pe or Salt 
Kheam, diseases of the n “, . 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, or Bowe elther 
chronic. or constitutional, the virus of the le 


in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and bullds 
and repairs these orgie, and wasted tlasues of the 
system. If the is unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair must be unsound, 

The Sarsapariilian Resolv 
compensating remedy, but secures the harmonious 
action ot of the ans. It establishes through- 
out the entire system functional harmony, and sup- 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy cur- 
rent of new life, The skin, after a few days use of the 
Sarsaparililan becomes clear, and beautiful. Pimples, 
Blote oa, Sines Spots, and Skin Eruptions are re- 
moved; Sores and Ulcers soon cured, Persons suf- 
aan om Serofula, Eruptive Diseases of the Eyes, 
Mouth, Kara, Legs, Throat and Glands that have ac- 
cumulated and spread, either from uncured die 
eases of mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Subll- 
mate, may rely upon a cure if the Sarsapartilian ts 
continued a sufficient time to make Ite Nnpression on 
the system. 

(me bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken to 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or eiz 
times asmuch, One Dellar Per the. 


emt not only ts a 


R.R.R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FoR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
VPAKE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
TACKS OF FPIDEMICS ANDCON 

DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDRED I 
LARS EXPENDED FORGOTH 

} OR MEDICAL AT- 

TENDANCE, 


THE MOMENT RADWAY’'S READY RELIFF Is 
APPLIED EXTEKNALLY—-OR TAKEN INTER- 
NALLY, ACOORDING TO DIRECTIONS PAIN, 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CREASES To EXIST, 
In all cases where pain or discomfort ts eaperi- 
enced, or If seized with Imfuengza, Diphtheria, sore 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, Moarseness, ious 
Colle, Inflammation of the Howells, Stomach, Lung 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quing , Fever an 
Aue, or with Neuralgia, Headache, Doloreus, 
Toothache, KFarache, Nervousness, Sleeplesaness, 
or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back or Kheumatisim, 
or with Diarrhua, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Sealds of Hruises, Vhilblatos, Frost 
Bites, or with Strains, eps or Spasms, the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S READY nbiiee will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints tn a few hours. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

KADWAY’'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, foyape pia, Biliousnens, Vever, Inflain- 
mation of the Bowels, @iles, and all derangements 
the Internal Viecera. Warranted to effect a perfee 
eure, Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs, 

Bg baerve the following symptome resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulnes« of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Ditagust of 
Food, Fulnes or Wetght in the Stomach, sour Frue- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Visteon, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dall Pain in the Head, Defictency of Vers 
piration, Vellowness of the Skin and Fyes, Pain in 
| the Side, Chest, Limba, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
|} Burning in the Flesh. 
| A few doses of KADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
| system ofall the above-named disordera, 

Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases aud thelr cure, 
among which may be named ; 


“False and Tree." 
“Radway on Irritable U rethra,"’ 
“Radway on Scrof ain." 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases, 
SOLID BY DRUGtGIs ts, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Sendaletterstamp ts RADWAY & €O., Ne. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 











B@ \uformation worth thousands will be seat to yuu, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn. RaADWwaY's Old estatbliched EH. KK. KH. Kemenres 
than the base and worthless Initations of them, as 
there are False KResolvent«, KRellefs and Pills He 
sure and ask for Ka lway's, and see that the name 
**Hadway’' ls onwhat you buy. 


; DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSETS, 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which te 
Veetly superior te burn 
or whalebone, 


A REWARD OF Sie 


will be paid for every 
foreet in which the ¢ ora- 
line here aks with ait 
months ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortatie, and te 
net afleeted by eold, beat 
of moteture 

Price te mail for Health 
or Nursing € onsets $1. @; 
for (oraline or Flexible 
Hip ¢ oreets, $1.2) 

Por sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations buued 
with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
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\ RAVITY of demeanor’ ts, we appre 
(5 hend, little, if at all, inconsistent with 
a genius for jJocularity. Democritas who, 
next to Diogenes, eald perhaps more good + gitgator. 
things than any other philosopher of am- = = The young father’s temper is often cap 
tiguity, ls described as ** very melancholy | gi200 ius eqeall. 
by nature, averse from company in his lat- 
ter days, and much given to solitariness."” joey his ew! at ber feet? 

Douglas Jerroid, one of the keenest wits 
of the Victorian era, was not only grave but | pent when all rent is bire? 
anxiousin demeanor; and Thomas Mood 
the elder, who could make “sereaming” wre: he strikes the aurifervus quarts. 

Jokes even out of the complication of tma- The ‘‘books in the running brooks’’ rightly 
ladies which tortured him, was facially the — come under the head of current Live rature. : 
picture of sainess, When we turn to tho | Why are heavy showers like hea vy drink. 
two great Inastors of humor and pathes of | ere? Why, because they usually be win with little 
our age, it will bo remembered that the | drops. 

habitual expression of Charles Dicken was A curious seribe wonders if a noise an 
one of concentrated sternness, and that the | noys an oyster 
ordinary mien of William Makepoace | to putit. 
Thackeray was of extra judicial gravity. The Chinese do not believe that this 

There is a host of wood stories in the “Ta | werld telikeaball, When a man comes into this 
ble Talk" of Sainnel Rogers, but the out. | WOT he te hot dressed for a bail, 
ward and visible appearance of the banker- | A seftanswer turneth away wrath; but a 
poet was the reverse of mirthful. It was | O!c* Danana-peel, lying with its buttered side down, 

4 ) generally produces the opposite «tect, 
ghastly and ecadaverous to an alarining de- 


Humorous. 





Tissue. 


The golden stare—A miner's eager gaze 


Well, now, that's a noice, neat way 


>_> - <— 
gree; so much so, Indeed, that a French | “My Tormented Back!" 
footinan to whom Rovers had, on entering 

ee Ingimanand woman, Do you know why It aches? 


Is the exclamation of more than one poor hard-work- 
a room, given the card of Thomas Moore, | 1: \. neeanse your kidnevs are over-tashed and need 


instead of his own, announced hiin to the | strengthening, and your system needs to Se cleansed | 
of tod humors, Kidney-Wort te the medicine you j 


company a8 “Monsieur le Mort,’ or Mr, | 
. need, "‘Itacts like a charm,*’ says a well-known 


Denth, . : physician, ‘‘inever knew itto fall.’* Liquid or Dry 
There is astory ofthe witty rogue who | sold by Druggists, —Boston Post. 
bargained with a lace man to be supplied pe a -— 
k 7 . mportan 
for a certain sinall sum with as much lace When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
as would measure “from ear toear,”’ and | gage Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
went on to explain that one ear was on his | | St0N Horen, opposite Grand Central Depot, 40 
“ ’ ‘ of one ‘ «le 
head. but that the other was nailed to the elegant rooms, Atted up ata cost of one million dol 
. J lars, reduced to @) and upwards per day, Furopean 
pillory at Bristol. 
Then, there is the irresistibly come sto- 
rv of the impudent thiefin the doek who, 











| tan. Elevator, Restaurant supplied with the best, 
llorse-cars, staves, and clevated railroads to all de- 
pots, Familles can live better for less money at the 
; : (;rand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
knowing his case to be desperate, eried Out in me eity. 


when he was called npon to plead, oT eharce ——- 


Perscanl. 
vou in the king MM Pasitener er Mertz aye and Ir, Seott (the Inventor and Proprietor of the Elee. 
take wway that inanidin the red) gown'’- tric Pre hes) arrived withhis family yesterday from 


Europe persteamentip iritannic, where he has been 
Curing several months past reorganizing his business 
andineressing his facilities for a much larger pro- 
duction of Dleetric Brushes. We welcome him back, 


and wish lim renewed success, 


meaning the judge —for DT goin danger of 
my life for fear of him.” 

Those familiar with the modern American 
“Joe"’ of the suitor who had lost his) cause, 
and flinging down a five dollar bill on the 
table of the court, exclaimed, ‘Fine me that 
for contempt,’ may be interested to read 
in the “Apophthegma’’ of Bacon, the story 
of the sailor, who, being fined two shillings 
for swearing, asked what the mulet was for 
cursing. Hoe was answered sixpence, whero- | 
upon he pulled a halt-crown from his) poe 
ket, and cursing the eourtall round as a 
conmpany of knaves and fools bade the clerk 
keepthe halferown, as he never liked 





i 
| 
| 





“changing of money.’ 
Ameri@an  humorists have 
albeit) perhaps unecenseiousiv, a 
amount of indebtedness to the old jost books 
forsome of their newest and driest stories, , 
There has been reeently paraphrased and 
ealinly appropriated to Mark Twain an ane 
dote of ashrewd Scotchman who enters an 
eating-house on Holborn hill and ealls fora 
penny loaf. Then he says that he has 
changed his mind, and that he will have a 
pennyworth of beer Instead. This process 
he repeats twelve times, and he iss then go- 


ineurred, 





heavy 





° 
NEURALGIA, 
Nervons Irritability, Selatiea and all painful Nervous 
Diseases, —A treatise by a well-known physician, a 
inh on his w ay, rejyoeing and full of beer, } sgn Cialist on these subjects, concludes as follows: 
when the proprietor demands payment for | ‘Neuralgia is one of the most paintul of diseases, and 


fsattended with mere or less nervous Irritation. Sel- 
atica ls also a form of Neuralgia, and all paiuful ner- 
vous diseases come pnder that mame. Neuralgia 
loaves,"’ | Taeans nerve ache, andtherefore you can suffer with 


“Bat vou have not paid for the 
continues the ineensed Boniface. “But I neuralgia in any part of the body, aa the nerves oe | 
supplied to ewe ry part. | 

| 

‘ 


his beer, “TT vave vou a penuy loaf for each 
answers the canny Seot. 


mug of bear, 


' “ ilies the Sew 
had them mot,” re ] lie bie amt, : ‘bhove for many veara closely atudied the cause of 
The story sth le found in an old eneap nevralzia, and the nature of the nervous system, with 
book published lote In tha seventeenth cen- 
tury: and it isvery probably a survival of 


the many diseases ft ls subject to, and have found by 
lat the true and primary cause of 
. neuralglals poverty of the nervous fuid—!t becomes 
rome medieval joke current: armen Che po pevertsted and po 





actualexperienesd t 


ry and fn some cases starved, not 
achoolinen, sines its humor hinges on a because the patient does not eat, but because what is 
eaten ts tet appropriated to the nervous system ; 
there are many causes for this, but Dr ©. WL Ben- 
Celery and Chamomile Pills have in mv hands 
eta perfeet remedy for this condition and these 


** 


false premise in logic. 

For the rest the original jest may he 
1; and anay pres 
dl.enases, 

scid by all druggists, Price, Scents a hox, Depot, 
le North Futaw Si., Baitimere, Md. By matl, two 
bones for @10G, of six boxes for @2.0, to any address, 


Inany thousands of vears ol: 
have been one of Julius Caesar's eolloetion 
at upophthecgrins the loss of whieh Bacon, in 
the introduction to his own “ante Joe Mill- 
wy pathetionlls deplores. There is 





erisins,” 
nothing new under the ston pocial ly in 
the matter of jokes. 

> @¢- 


DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


ts Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 


A New Yor gentleman was presented to 
the wife of awestern treniber of the House. 
She has been in Europe, and will never for- 


3 NEW SEMECT 


4ND FAVORITS PRESCRIPTION. 








get it. “Yes, said sheto the New Yorker, i 
“we spent adavy in the picture storesin 8 INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
Florence. IT do just po crazy over pictures, .| ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
. sarmer are i mee m| DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
for, vou Know, every inet) Gp Our Way Says 
lina splendid common newer of art.” “Tn- 4 SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TERDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 


deed '' said the astonished pentleman. “0 
ves: why, we pieked up lots of bricy-bracy 
things and eimeties all over Europe.” 

and external treatient. 


_————.- ——— - —- 
Few complexions ean bear the light All first class druggists have it. Price$l.perpackage. 


which exposes every speck of tan, every LOCAL OR Travel! 
pimple, and tne slizhtest spotting of ecze- MPLOYR ENT ne Avegepnets 
ma In Dr. Benson's Skin Cure t# sure | pe A oo ES promptly paid. SL AN 


body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BIST toilet 
dreasingin TILE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 


& Ce. 806 Gcorge Bt. 





What kind of paper resembles a» sneeze’ 


Always goes round with» long face—-An 


When ashoeinaker takes a wife, does he 


| 
Why should a tenant insist on a lower _ 


| threee moutns, AGENES WANTED Acdross.E. Oy 


| pee 
Sa Oat this out and return with order. 


relief from the annoyance ot these biem- Sub Lh ONLY 66.06, TUBS: 
Jales on the ehook of beanty. ATea ee Nee a 
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| THE WILSON PATENT 


‘ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 
With Thirty Changes of Positions. 
Parlor, Library, In. 

valid Chair, Guinn, 
‘ rib, Be . Or ounge 
combining beauty 
itghtness, strength 
simplicity, and coim- 
fort. Everything to 
ane t ~ pone Or. 

rs m vm 
attended toe Geen 
shipped C. 0. D. Send 
stamp for Illustrated 
Ci cular, and quote 
SATURDA™ EVENLXxgG 
Post. 

Address, 





‘ 


READING POSITION. 
WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR "FG. Co 
661 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ee 


~~~ BR. DOLLARD, © 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated G@OSSAMER VEN. 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 








BIFTERS 


TOUPrEES. 
, | Instructions to enatie Ladies and Gentlemen to 
Diminished v igor measure their own heads with accuracy : 
is reimbursed, Iu agrest monsute, to those troubles | aos wigs, INCHES, TOUPLES AND BCALPR, 
with weak kfdneyvs, bv a judicions use of Hostetter's No.1, The round of the | _ INCHES. 
Stomach Bitters, which invigorates and stimulates , head, | No. 1, From forehead back 


without exetting the urinary organs, In conjunction No, 2. seem / a neas Rs yy - 
“ith Its influence apon them, It corrects acidity, Im. Re a tog on "far as required, = 
proves appetite, and is In every way conducive ty over the top. | No. 3. Over the crown of 
Another marked quality ls No, 4, From ear to ear the head. 

round the fuorehend, ! 
He has always rendy for sale a splendid Stock of 


health and nerve repose, 
its control over fever and ague, and its power of pre- i 
veatags. = - Gente’ Wigs, Toupees, “Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 

For sale by all Druggists end Dealers general vy. Frizettes, Braids, Curis, ete., beautifully manufac- 
Be tured, amt as cheap as any establishment In the 


| THE MILD POWER Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 


evlve attention, 


es C U R E S Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
ps Re Heir. ee 5 


“a Pe ee 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS =") 4 th / CH. Vg) 
| in use twenty years. The most safe, sim le. eoonow.; ACFE —A/L . 
tealand efficient medicine Known r. Jiumphreys’ - 
Fp 0 ( 1 pp.) alao I)lustratet ‘*Name-Stamp complete sentby mail for sixty’ 
BR wy ag ty . ‘ ‘foents in postage-stainps, Patent ‘RIBBON MA-"* 
' ed 0 9 teug Ge ae’ “CUTINE' and Rubber Mtarwne, ete., etc.** 


| Catalogue sent free. Humphreys Homeopathic 
. Suter s @ o 
J.GOLDSBOROL GH,720 Chestnut St..Phila, 


( Agents wanted, ba A OUsEHOLD 


i NEW 1 
KR TICLES and FAMILY SCALE, 
Weigrsup tots lbs. Sells at 1.6 

Vv ’ Doses. ic SCALBCO., Cipciauan, 

‘ rYVIvy” °C! ORGANS, 14 useful stops, 
J IE A I | y Ss S sets reeds, only $5. Py 
anos 21235 up, Mar iilustrated Catalogue FREE, Ad- 
iress, BEATTY, Washington, N.d. 
Morphine Habit Cured in 6 
OPi te 20 days. Nopay till Cared, 


Toe t =—TKPW RNS Lebanon OFfe 


——$ 








PRESIDEN 


A Portrait, Sizo 19x24, FREE, 
Having enld larco quantities of this Portrait at $1.00 per 
| Copy, we now ofier ic FREE TO AL ther witha 
| three rmontos subseription to THE Soy MOLD 
| SOURAAL, on Lugo 24 Page Family 8 ans 
| Fashion Paper. Send us 25 Cemts in — to pay 

postage and packing expenses and we wi!l send th ‘or- 
{ trait bv retarn wali, aud ente. your name on the BSub- 
ecviption hooks und send you our Mammoth Story Paper 





— (\ Landscape, Sea-View, Album, &c. Cards incase, 


RIDEOUT &CO., 10 Barvlay St , New¥Y ese with name, 1%. Vann & Co.. Fair Haven, (1, 


To EVERY READER of this PAPER 


We have just parchased the entire stock of Watches of the bankruvt 
frm ot Parker Hoicomd & Co , consisting of some 26,GOu Nic Kkbi, 
GULD AND SILVER WATCHES, at mach jessthan cost. Among the 
Brock are 829.000 SOLID NICKLE STEM WINDING 
WATCHES, which we wish to dispose of at once, and make the 
a | oes otre. ee 

‘pon receipt of $4. we w'll mall, nid, one of these 
Solid Nickel Giem Winding Watenea'the secall price of whicn 
bas always been from &7 to $124 in this City, 

They are gond tine keepers, Mat, heavy erystal, and never chance 
color, The Price we offer them at is less than the Wholesule price; 
but as a further inducement and tu order to Introduce our goods and 
Quemensone ta your vicinity, we will sen! you in addition to the 

Wateh, The ILLUSTRATED MUOUSENHOLD GUEST MAG. 
AZINE, ONE Year, containing 48 PaGrs of Choice reading matter, 
and FiNE ILLUSTRATIONS, The regniar subscription Price ts $1.5 
Pereey, We willasomall afie portraiteugraving «four lamente 
an PRESIDENT CARFIELD. size 10x24. For $1-00 
extra we wi 92-5 &legant Gold-Platod (cu: b-patiern) vest chain 
worth at retail e 5 

MEMEWREM—tOnR FOTR POLARS we send the Stem 
Winding Watch, Tugs Horcenoin Guest MaGazixe One Year, anda 
Bplendid Engraving of O<“©OUN LADLE PRESIvtN®. This makes 
tho Watch cast you a more trifle, 

This offer could not bo madower: It not for the fact that we 
bourit the Watches at one-halfcost of manufvetur 

This Watch will sell readily for $10. Order now, Money can 
be sent by Registerd i-tter or Moacy order at owr risk. 

Watches matled the day the order Is received. 6,000 ACENTS 
WANTED!  Wereferto any sew York Publishers 

AUDKEsS ALL OKDERS TO 


E. C. RIDEOUT 4 CO., 10 Barclay Street, N. Y- 


IMPOR TANT.—Thic« Advertisement WILL APPEAR but 
ONCE, If youwllGetap a Club of Ten Subscribers to our 
Magazine and send ns $40.00, $4.00 for each Subscriber, we #if 
eend a WATC the siagar'ne One Year, ana the Engraving ot 
OUR LATE PRESIDEN SF, PEM for your trouble, andeach person 
ia the Club will get the Watch, Mugasine and Engraving we oiler 

a 





FROM THE WHITE HOUSE TO THE TOMB! 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 
To Introduce Our New and Beautiful Chromo-Lithograph Picture of 


Jas.A. Garfield. 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD IN AMERCA! 


In presenting the Magnificent Oil Pieture of the Nation’, Martyr, we are placing within the reach of alla 
Valnatie and ornamental ineiserial of the inest stirring scene in the tistory of out canine. 

ibis pletaure vividly calls to mind, and thrillingly and trutntully depicts the terrible tragedy on that me- 
morable 2bof July, bel, when our lunented President was stricken down by the hand of an assassin. 

It is +o: ssible to give aecorrect bioa of the Great Beauty aot Attccetiveness of this Pieture. 

The picture is printed oa heavy plate paper, 28x56 inches, and net oniy contains a perfect Likeness of our 
martyred President, but also pictures of incidents connected with his life and death. 

The pleture contains a correet: Portrait of our lite President, Biography of his Life, a Graphic 
Account of the Assessination, a Picture of the HOME AT MENTOR, «a medalilon-shape sketch, representing 
THE ASSASSINATION IN THE DEPOT, and THE DEATI-BEW SCENE, with Mrs. Garfield, her daugh- 


| ter, the doctors and attendants, 


a woe picture combined forms a grand historical memento, grand in its conception, truthful in every. 
line of its delineation, 


Secure this picture FOR YOUR HOME, .t will make A MEMENTO OF 1881, and the most popular picture 


| eve F apa ss in the United Stat 


e price of a copy of suchan elaborate and fincly-cceented oil-picture fe 50 CENTS, a mere bagatelle n 
comparison with its artistic merit, cust of plate and composition, 


A WORD TO AGENTS. 
The Publishers of this picture, always on the alert, and ready to place something new tn the ha..ds of their 


) many fri ‘nds, have spent over $2,000 In pre paring this great picture for this special oceasion. 


We request vou to lose no th i. butor ler DBto Wecoples at once, Firat cowe tirst served. We shall sp- 
point but one agentina place. You cinimake Five to fen Doliars Per Day. 

Phousands wili be seld. Agents are already inahing large sales. Now is tne tine, The people want Just 
such es re at tie present thie, 

BEMEMBER the creat advantage of this picture ts not only that it possesses the finest artistic merit and 
beauty, and blending of colors, but itis roaty tohang onthe wall. Ech jieture is on heavy plate eae 
and mounted on rollers, the edges protected by a linen binding, and the whole surface is sized and varul* 
which protects it from damage, 

EGS REAT cost for glassand framesare tn this wav saved, Evervbody ws 4 MES A. 
¢ AT l fra: ! 4.£E ants a picture of JAI 
GABFIELD, but some may not feel able tobny on aceount of the cost of framing. Bur beautiful picture 
does bot need a fraine, and the expense of that is saved, 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 


. 





SAMPLE COPY BY MAIL. 
13 COPTES...... . : 


& mi Onad Oxdgwbeays 
400 






jai Terms by the 1000 Copies 


H. W. KELLEY, 711 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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4 RIVER IDYLL. 


Aearest. ‘neat the bending trea, 
g to kiss the stream that laves {ts feet, 


Lecioda, 


stoopin 


Wl tancheon é¢at. 


Mark how the placid tide fows smoothly by: 

Note ronder bank aglow with golden gorse ; 

‘Tis Nature's specie bank, What's in the pie” 
Ugh! Steak, of course. 


Bip life's sweet cap of joy, love, in this spot 
For thee no after-taste, no bitter dregs, 
Bah ! I've teld_you I cannot 

Eat hard-boiled eggs. 


[he dappled shade of willow and of ash 
Spreads o*er the verdant grass, forthy sweet sake, 
and, love—the salad dressing*’s pone to smash, 


And soaked the cake ! 


What? Hang itall! Each day I speak in vala, 
Lucinda, this is shameful—only look ! 
No mustard on the sandwiches again, 
Discharge the cook ! 


Tis nectar. 


—P. ENGLISH, 
titi eee 


Facetie. 





Hush money—The price of a family 
cradle. 

Yes the night air may be bad, but it isn’t 
so bad as the night ‘‘tear.*’ 

Never trust to appearances; it is the pros- 
perous dentist who looks inost duwn in the mouth, 

There are 362,900,009 national bank notes 
incirculation, and yet how often they elnde our 
grasp. 

A certain schoolmaster wrote the follow- 
jny copy for one of his pupils: ‘‘Idleness covereth a 


* man with nakedness, *’ 


Utah children do not have fore fathers to 
boast of, as other children do, but, sands of the sea- 


shore | look at their mothers! 


“My lord,’’ said the foreman of an Irish 
jury, when giving in the verdict, ‘‘we find the man 
who stole the mare not guilty.** 

Saucers says to a flower-dealer the other 
day, ‘‘What do you cauliflower ’** [le looked natu. 
ral, and was beautifully laid out. 

When Fenderson said he was at his wit's 
end, Fogg remarked that it wouldn't take hiin long to 
get back; a very short Journey, indeed, 


Why might a man as well fall into the sea 


as to be talked to death by the captain ? It would only | 


be a case of ‘‘man over-bored"’ all the saine, 


A land speculator, in describing a lake on 
an estate, saya it is so clear and so deep, that by look- 
ing Into it you can distinctly see them making tea in 
China, 

The news from the minor German States 
isyiven in the Journals of Fatherland under the fol- 
lowing simple heading: ‘‘Mitteleuropalscvestaaten- 
gruppe.** 

Jones, on hearing a band of ‘‘picked mn- 
sicians’* torturing a tune at a recent concert, sald, 
“Ah, Lunderstand; they were picked before they 
were ripe.*’ 

A paper, in speaking of a temperance ad- 
dress, says it abounded with oceans of sentiment, 
rivers of love, torrents of feeling, and a perfect de- 
luge of sense. 

The fact has been established that ‘Rights 
of Search’* existed in the Pompelian times froin the 
finding of combs exactly like the flue-tooth kind of 
the present period, 

A man has published a book, advising all 
meuto ‘‘mind thelr own business.** A reviewer 
saves, *'Why don't he mind his, lustead of telling other 
people what to do ¥*’ 

“Have you ever broken a horse?’ in- 
quired a horse-jockey of a reekless-looking young 
mai. ‘No, notexactly,** replicd the young man, 
“but Lhave broken three or four carriages. *’ 

A thief was lately caught breaking into a 
soug. He had aiready got through the first two bara, 
when a policeman came up an area, and hit him with 
his stave, Several notes were found upon hii. 

“Parting is such a sweet sotrow,’’ said 
abild old bachelor toa pretty girl, as he bade her 
rel-nivht. ‘EL should smile, ** she replied, glancing 
“1. bts hairlessness, and wondering bow he ever did 

An old gentleman from the country 
stopped recently at one of the highest hotels in New 


York, and wrote home that his room was sis stories 
high, and his bill was three sturies higher than his 


room 


A Western paper strikes the names of two 
Uhserthers from its Hat because they are recently 
bung. The publisher says he was compelled to be se- 
- rm, because he did not know their present ad- 
dre. 


The present Czar of Russia never uses an 
‘th, but when he gets mad he lifts up a chair or ta- 
ble, or the nearest object, and makes kindling-wood 
forthe poor, It is more expensive, but alsu more em- 
phatic, 


When the general went to Texas he vis- 
Ned a lawyer at his Affice, and asked him for a copy 
Of toe laws of Texas. The lawyer opened a drawer, 
took out a handsome bowie-knife, and gare itto the 
Beveral, 


A down-east editor said he was in a boat 
When the wind blew hard, but he was not alarined, 
Derause he had his life insured; ‘the never hod any- 


Ming happen to him by which he could make any 
Money_** 


A youth, after vainly trying to explain 
some scientitie theory to hia fair inamorata, «aid, 
The question ts dificult, and I don‘*t see whaf Iean 
46 to make it clearer," ‘Suppose you pop !t !"* whis 
pered the blushing damsel. 


Mevers hasa bad voice, but is all the 
Ome humming a snatch of asong. The other dax 
ne? talking to Gilkerson about hiiunsel saring ‘hat 
would cultivate his voiee.’* ‘*That*- right, °° said 


fs1) r 
"Ukerson, **plant it deep." 
tatisties show that out of every five hun- 
aa ‘nen who feel in the spring that it wonl?! he nice 
have alittle garden. onle six ever cet farther than 
In@ so. Sie 1s Inet the proportion of iunatios to 
ery te hundred pupulation. 


he 


j Mhoumatic Disease. 

| These allments follow from torpid liver and costive 
bowels; the skin, bowels and kidneys falling in their 
proper work, an acrid polson ls formed In the blow!, 
which Is the vecasion of these acute diseases. Kidney- 
Wort prodoces healthy action of all secretive organs, 
and throws off the rheumatic polson. Equally ef- 

' elent in the Liquid or Dry form.—later-Ocean. 
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Woman can Sympathize with Womans 
Health of Woman is the Hope o. tne Race, 


2 & Lock haees 


LYDIA E. PiNKHAM’S 


| VEGETABL™ COMPOUND. 





Ig a Po-itive Core 
for all these Painful (cmpla'nte and Weaknesses 
secommoen toour best female pepulatices. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian trouhics, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacemerts, and the consequent 
Spinel Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Live. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of devel: oxcnut. The tendency to can- 
cerous hrmors there !s checked very speedily by its use, 

It removes fa'ntnesa, fatulepcy, dectroysall craving 
for stimulants, and rv!in-vos weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, ('-:¢aches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleepleesness, Depression and Indi- 


gestion. 

That feeling of hearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by ite use. 

It will at all timesand under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Eidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound fs unsurpass 4. 

LYDIA E. PINKNAM’S VEGETABLE Com- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenus, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, on 
receipt of price, 81 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all lotteraofdnquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention thie Paper. 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHam’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver, % cents per box. 

a@” Seid by all Draggists. “Gs 
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ONLY MEDICINEL: 


IN EITHER LIQUID OB DRY FORN 
That Acts at thesame time on 






















AMD THE XIDHETS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous A 
humoreare therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 
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WILL SURELY CURE 


IV KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER CCMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY °° 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 

A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? A 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? 

Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


yf Use KIDNEY-WORT 204 rejoice in health. Y 
Itis putcpin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 


c arts of 
cans one kage of whic make seit qua 
een See in Liquid Ferm, very Coneen- 


4 trated, for those that cannot read! * prepare it. 
cpr it acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 e 
WELLS, RICHALDSON & Co., Prop’s, 


(Will send the dry post-paid.) BCELLXCTOR, VT. y 
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{OCR PRESIDENT 

L AT 4 

Assassinated July 2d, Died Sept. 10th, 1881. 
A SPLENDID ENGRAVING. SIZE 19x24. 


tor ane lan 

Taken from a photograph soon afterh!.in ng ratio " 
Pu perieet portra tor our MARTY IED PRES 
DENT. with mourning horder y nnoronmriate ir. 
Saiailen, FIFTY MILLIONS OF PEOPLE. 
mourn his death! Ten mitiions 1 want thts Inst 
memento of his noble bife, and «14 death, Prict BY 


ORTPAID, 2icenta., FIVE for *1.00. A 
earth t pach winted Adidre o, E.G. BIDEOUT 
& €O., 10 Bareiay St... N.Y. pS), Sheet 

RTING | For the bashful, © for De (Silver) 
(‘°SRps. H. M. RICH, Raltimore, M4, 
Os) re Moss Rose and Aas't Chromo Cards, name 
SO ea ive. American Gard Ge , West iaven, Gena. 
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SF TAMANTE BRILLIANTS. = 
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DIAMANTE BRILL ANTS N WARRAN ! ED tie j | tiv 


Diamante lirtiliants mist pot be confonated with the Preach paste 
.@ country be Gooded ander the various fancy names givea te e 


ne) 
oe 
Im itetice d.emomds 
sido with real diamonds of great wu we atte Paris hx bibltion sad were awarded 
imitations, Taey at Gai versal admiration, aod immediately took the place of, 
orn ments, ead are pow 


Bich 





t ro exbibiced al 
ani the high -st recom pense 
Wore intermize| with, cost! 
society 'a London, Paris, an) all the earits!s of Europe. 


with perfect cond lence and almolute security, as they poweres eli the brilliamey and pewetracing jusire peew 
end are the ow. Psavect Suserrrers pon Diamowns of TUS FIETT WeTER. their purity 
With oid mine diamou ls, aad resemble them sociosely that detection is almost im 





end «ese im tations, 





et the Court b lle eed apom eli cccasions among the 
Bein ean be worn at il times, in daylight of 
ilar te real 

bri 'laucy they bear comps 
bie, They are superior to every 


i 


Fea! Jiamon ie of ia‘erior quality. The investigations, experiments, and labor yy me erage bave hee expended in brie. 
iy 


these remarkable eweils to their prosent state of 


ction. Ther cre produced 


by a secret process, mown only te 


taveutors, and they possess ail the rare Loauty of the gems they countertelt. 


PRIS OPINIONS OF DIAMANTE BRILLIANTS: 
“ Their lustre and brilliancy elic.t universal a‘mirat's ».”—Cowrt Journal.——"* Products of perfeet ey "—domrnal 
@ the Arts ——" Cortalaly for araror ja resembiince to real diamonds than anything we have seen.” -— The 

achevemeut.”"—Land and Water ——" The refractive power is ¢ 


—rn seco -asfuily ful il all the parposos for which real 4! 


ee whe Can aford to wear the real ge wi!l henoeforth reserve them for i 
Brilliante’ things are no longer what they seem.” —Besten Saturday Foening Gasetic 
The reputation of Diamante Erilliants is permanently established ebroad, aud we take great 


i 


jechanic ——"A 
al to real diamonds of the purest waser."’— World yA gamma 
(even of the Oret que!ity) are atllised. “—London Times —— 
for simce the adveat of ‘ Diamante 


ag them pre 
feeat 


in 
mipentiy to the notion of Americans. To doso properly requiressome nerve sad « liberal outlay of capital, These magni 
stones are imported especially fur us, and are &@ tian BOLID GOLD, made in Philadelphia to cur order, by eee of the largess 


Grms engage! |a the manufaccure of pure gold jewelry in tls country. All the stones are set by professional dlamond-ceuters, 
Por the 


es much s&)1) bestowed a 
ofthe New Diamonds. 


thera as with the procious stones. 


ho K'ng, warraated aol'd sold, one-h 
id. cack 1 karat stene,. Th» Stad, warranted solid gold, 8 k 
ime of the style and setting, but no jilustration or description can ¢ 


i 


f ctoplityiog om, business We ure but (bree sises 
alf karat etenc. The Earrings. warranted solid 

stenc, The iiiustrations give em accurate out 
ive an idea of their rere beasty. Teav wver e6 seen to se 


arrasciarep. A Rino, same style and quality of eettint, but with an inferior stone, has never been sold for leas than 64.06. We 


ean safely say the same of the Mrvp; and Kammrvos, of iaferior quality and style, 


ve never been sold for less then 66.60. Ia 
wamed 


Loudon, to-day, Diamaate Brillisnts, same size stone and quality of settings, are aclilng for three to four times the press 
above, and we believe them well wort: @S each. So MUCH POR THAI VALUE, 46 WE WANT THES CLEARLY CY DERSeTOOR. 
“What! all this trouble aod expense about a Premium for your paper/’ Yea, indeed! We can't eclect a Premium that wit 


‘ease every ia a day, ora year, perhaps, yet we have expen ied eo mach time, thought, and isber on these — we are having 
, aad the mounting ander our own roof almost —we feel cropha' ically they will meke every rveipiont bey 


v settiogs m 


are ambitious to give Tue Powr the largest circle of readers of any week'y on the Continent 
moary for it, and use every honorable means to attaln our ob ect. Tee Poet is mot an ex 
family paper in America — now in ite sixtieth yerr— and our Muperh Diamond Prem'w 
Tre Poet ls « large, sixteen -poge weekly, end e\me to in'erest every member 
per in existencetoday Teste NOT sCHEAY JEWERLKEY Anvertisamere. 


te Brilliante; we Give them away to Subscribers, and te (iub Malsers for. The Pest. 


the wany temptiug promises of irresponsibie parties 
of the homecircie. Af §2 4 year if (4 the cheapest 
We don tgcli Piamaa 


We 
andiwe pores to work for it, op af 

1; it 2 the oldest inerary aad 
rs de_crve more etteotios than 







Fora Premium to Each Subscriber Read Terms on Page 8. 


THESE PREMIUMS ANE ALL SENT RY REGISTERED Matt, Postage on paper and premiums prepaid in 


every case. 
will return your money promptly, 


NoTk, —If the premiuins are not as represent 
THE POST has never milpocd an tour 
any bank, express office, or reputable business house In Philadelphia, 

: ting a hole the proper size in a picce of cardboard,—Remittances may be made by FW. O. Money Order, 


Tineveryv particular, returoa them at once, and we 

aniaato our reliability we refer to 
Size of finger can Le obtained by cut- 
»gie- 


tered Letter, or Bank Draft.—Specimen copy of THe lost te any address on receipt of three-cent stamp. 


Address 





F THE KITCHEN 

gterrroot Silk 

u 1 Aprons. 
aprons are baving 

-B enormous ebalv, and they certainly deserve | 
for nothing more beant!fu! or durable tn ladies 
wear bas been offered tothe public. Bo great 
has been the demand, that nevelty concerns 
all over the country have been imitating them 
in the most shameful manner, substituting 
aprons made of common vil-<«loth, whieh no 
woman of taste would wear, very lad 
knows that oll-cloth w!!lercak when wi Mh | 
while tte shiny apperrance and nasty feel 
renders it unfitfor wearing apparc!. “OUR 
aprous areolt (9 mortiovely patiorns, hence 
thelr name * hele of the Kitchen" They 

aronoftand pliable, and will werr for you 

They are WARRANTED WATERPROC?, Our 
fill#ize Ladies’ Aprons are 48 Inches long by 
$3 inches wido, andaretastefully bound. ~ 
Pa § These aprons geil them. 
AGEN 1 Ss! ves. Mt you cen sell 
aringleonotoan it will provoa enilen- 
Sid aivertisement, as every other la’y will 
strive toobtain OBO at apy Bacrifice, ro as not to be out done 
by hernetchber rye ya ani beconvinced., Fompla 
apron will be sent, Post-Pald, to any person who reads this 
who willsend us §Ocentsin cash or Postace ftamps—or we 
will send five aprons, Post-Paid, for $2.00. Our great Cata- 
locrue free to all, containing thousands of splendid articles. 
‘*tress s CLOBE WO 769 UROADWAY, Sr) Yor«, 


~~ §,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SEL. THE 


LIFE OF GARFIELD! 


This carly life and career aa soldier and stateenian 

his election and administration ; his assassination 

his here etruevie for life; woucerful medica! treat 
ment, blood-poisoning ; removal to Elberon ; death 

ete = Trofuacly siluatrated, Splendid portrait af 
Garfield hia wife and mother ; + cone of the ebooting, 
the «ick chamber; Guiteaa in hie cell, the surweonus, 
and the Cavinet. The oniy complete aii authentic 
work. There iaa fortune for agents fra inthe fleld 
with this book, Onuthit 50c. Speak quick. Address 
HUBBAKD BhOS., 723 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 


avENTS WANTED of. 02ct feieity inte 
ei Machine ever inventel. Wil cuit a et 
5 wih HEEL ani TOR eomumishes to 

minutes. It will eiso knit a great variety of fancy- 






















Feria there to abwe, sa peed, mapas Bend 
cnlar and terms to the Twom Haitting 
Fachine Co., «8 W. Mt. Boston. ne 


MUEMORY'S® STANDARD CURE. 


R Purely Vegetable Sugar Coated I’ills 
A never-falling remedy for Fever 

and AGUEF, BILIOUKNESS, and Ma- 

LARIAL DISEASES. (ontaing nu Yay Mercury, 
or poisons of any kind, TRIAL bo X Sent Fuen, Ac- 
‘ress Standard Cure (Co., 114 Naseau St, New York Clty. 





UME ioe 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES Sat ore 


A Bure 
ri 


1¢ ) WORSTED cross-stitch) Patterms (1 2+. 
Look of ©») Patterna for Worsted Work, ete., 
Borders, Corners, Pansies, Moses, Hirde, Deer, Fic- 
phant, Stork, Comle Design » A_Alphabeta, etc., 2a. 
each, Bbhooks, $1. J. F. iNGALLs=, Lynn, Ma 
5 Lovely Floral, motto, hand and houquet Chromo 
? y ards, beautiful colors, name We ‘Chas. Kay, 
New Haven, Ct. 


‘ sreat Secrets, Arta | coat- a+) > 
2 OOO: overt . lke- | ing * 26,500 
celpts, ete,, (A rare and wonderful hook.) Mailed for 
Weta. by Waverly Pub. Co., Bvracuse, N.Y, 
JALUABLE ADVICE free on developing the 
size and strength of any partof the form, male 
or femal:, Lnelose stamp for sealed repic. Address Box 
514, Butlaio, N.Y. Highestendorsemennt & references 
St PERPLUOUS HAIR.—Madame Wambo t's 
« Superfiaous Mair with- 
ontinjuring the skin. Send for circular, Madame 
Wambold, #4 Sawyer St., Boston, Masa, 


Rie ° Catmogue tre. 
BUNS Serer mem SES 
2 Gold and Silver (“:romo Carda, with name, MWe, 
tpeid. G. 1. KEEVACHU,, Nassau, N, Y. 
408 Hana and Ronqnet Chromo Cards, name 
on ve. HW ranictte Primtiag Oo., Now avon, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 726 Sansom Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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John Wanamaker's 


For the Distribution, at 
uniformly low 

Reliable Dry ¥ 
Ready Made Suits for 


Ladies, 

Children; Hats, 

and Shoes, and Ladics’ 
land Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods of every kind. 


Goods sent all over the U. 8. b 
‘and samples sent - 1, ragnestd " 


GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 





























LADIES! 


CAR oC TS TRL I 
“NES TRO PILLENE”—The only Hair 
Solvent known. Permanently di-« ives 
Buperfuous Hair, root and branch, in five 
inntes w thout pein, dinscoloration,or injury. 
rice, SOAMW, 

*“CLLOPATRA’S SECRET” — 
estores or Develops Uic Female Form 
the proportions of peri-et nature. Buccess 

guaranteed or money refunded Price, @2.00, 


“QUEEN OF THE TOILET — 
tatable Fruits. fb, odly removes Tan, 
‘reckles, Pimples, Dletches, otc., ren- 

ders the Complexion Transparent, and 
the Skin 16 soft e* Velvet, ond ite use can 
not be devetul Price, wi.Jod. 

“MILLERS SPECIFIC **— In warranted 

tw cure the mert obstinate cara of Leucere 
rheova or Vi itites. Only afew applications 
Decersary. “N Jy " J rice, 82.00, 
Bolt by Drucyista, or sent bo auy on 
Fece. pt of price 
Tae Witcox CHEMicaL PREPARaTiIon Co, 
No. &@ Bpruce Kireet, Puuladel as 





N FOR THE BOY 


Pulse Mastaches madeof genuine hair, Can be pst onored 
famtantly. Loteof fon atthe «ottes ange. Three colors, light, 
Garg brown and black. Ml -TACHES by mati 0 (TH, 8 for 60 
C1é, GOATEFS Tu MATUH 15 CTS £acn Pret Heliers 
Magica, Trice Cardia 10+: Trice Cigarevie Case 15 e's Be 
Witshed Tobacco Bor tice HKearprise Neet'> Watch Charm 80 
Ce New Wooden I-41 call 10 ete) Mevhanica!l Grashorrer 
semprsizferthigh 1L9c-nte Yoong’ aGreat Kook of 690 Becrete 
or how w make ry tad oy without cacital & ete Perfect Ba. 
goutte or bow te behave [mn eoriety S00 Gents Perfect Letter 

riterB0cts Latin’ por ect letior Writer 20 ete Belectionse 
for Aateg: Albeome #0+.s Be retaolt Ancient ond M>-4ere 
Magis 25 cte O81 Gr peer Matge's Vor'one Teller ets Myetery 
of Love Making Boived D5 e's Horse Owners Guide ete Mor 
seleol Mirth for Funcy Fe'lowelS cts Bhowmen's Gulde IS ete 
Our Kaowledge Bot oro'! Kerretsa and New Discoveries th ow 
Bickel Plated T Foot Kevolvere 61468 beet in the market 
Watches bert ent ci rapest io the worl4 A Watch free te thoes 
who become our sercte Kend atrial erder Postage ow vi: tales 


World M'f'g Co. 12? Nessau St. New York, 


7h Ly « nding Be money, or We post 

‘ . 
J [ 4 I Mi l 4 age stainps, with age, you will re 
{ ) eclve vy retorn mall a correct ple 


[: Ii 
ture of your future hushand or wife 
with name and date of marriage 
W. FOX, Bou 4, Fultonvilie, N_Y 


vYoUuR NAME Printed «tthnew cop er-pla 

ty, oO 70 New aud bievant Be aq A 4 Mery 
Bird and Gold Chromo ards, Style, Beauty ap 
Quality can't he heat, for ix Samples 10 comes. 


Address, G. A. SPHING, New Haven, Cona. 
Luzuripos Mygtgone 


tee ee ware & he+) growth peetecad by -_= 
Were re EL 818. ee are comedy. * 
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Ladies’ Department 
FASHION CHAT. 

YaASHIONS have seemed to be almost 
stationary of late, bat seemed only.47 
in reality they are always undergoing 
changes, only the changes for sume Ume 
pest have been so gradual as mx tw stiract 
much notice. It ls only in looking back b> 
the dreaues of « few months ag», that we un- 
dervtand how many and great ur-lificatims 
our Liles have undergone, even since the 
cnn neneement of the present season. Let 
us te theme meedifications, and anncunck 
tlyeme whieh are ty onne, as have only jum 
leygun WwW inake an appearance. 
Skirw are etill clinging. 
teurnures are orning beck with 
geans. Formerly the tournure was pot on 
under the dress, now there m= quite as tnuch 


nevertheleus 
a Veti- 


of it -uteide as inside. 


The bendiew is still prolonged very much 
over the skirt at the tack. The pretuler- 
ane rewyuired ty fastiben teins mrt at thie 
waist, but a greed deat teliow mt. Ins 
tae 1 irnuore so \7= J of Si parr ie me ; 
fheanecwm of wtitt : isiin. and im this it has 
mA New alert 2, having ais avs teen 
worn in thin was. eel titne Lastiion clas 


require Of its Vi Aries an wijumet « f thus 
kind. Outside, the tvurnure is ortiite mend 
very large loops, tnade of the sate inateria 
ae the dress, or part « ‘it. Thev are itr 
ten Ur twelve ine bitsesd 
‘ i , . ¢ 


With atmateriali of a diferent e@ror, but of 


hems, ANG 


awrurewe cere s\" ti ling tortie flout enaemible of 


the Valet and ite tritnmings. The loops are 


superpmsxlover the back width # as t& 
forin tue prtulerance Whien thoy te called 
the vaulter fournare, Very len liowever it 
is forined with the ends of the searf, which 
is drajesd acrose the front c « ress. 
Winatever the means ernploved, the effect 
is that Of a sort of Volul us| r Nor 
des this Deeemeari.cy e&clud t.s Siiial.er 


panier, whieh are often placed over thi 
hiipes. 

tound shirts are the uly ones peerinins)- 
bile foor chremaers Worth its Live lay -t tne, anil 
are also tinue Used forevening. It tea te» 
useful te speaker! the manner of making 
them, asonthe arrangement of the trim- 
toing depends the grace and the stvle of the 
are acl 


dress. ‘The thouncees, draperies, ete, 


puten one skirt, ared thous rotist hang with 
thie realest eXwaetiess, Seas bo be perfeetiy 
xkracetully odjusted] when 


bor thie 


restated, mand ter toe 
the wearer sits oF slats. lirst rule 
Vite olmerved is that the bottom, whis 
should be about two vards and a quarter 
wide, should be cut perfectly straight by a 
hired. 


The «!) 


whit differences of lenuth caused bry 


Chae brtamtie, ete, Wall bee pereow ide 


te jeoin Settitigg Cisne Mawirt cone Clie teed. Tiw 


front breadth is cut biasom beth sides, and 
the side breadths on one side only, th 
straight edge always being s-wed to that 
qrte Chae tela The tack bremith is cut 

tirely straight, a soutllet or wore bein, biow 


ever, mrratigeed) at Chae bettors ter ae 


wpreading of tie skirt Phits is pred 
mw \Verral | beats labd inward, wh ti furtiish 
tie fultieoes thecemaarv for Walk nu. 

Tiais southet isin weneral aleout ten inehes 
Wide, ands proportioned to the Waist «© 
the wearer. The thounee, of course, extends 
“ mes the souttlet, tetmy toade Semnewhat 


MeatitV te) am otek lee Abie reuase Clie sine ter 


beatae. 

\ deep balavenuse some fifteen inches 
Wide supports tu then tise) S.airt \ 
few rows Of shirrinu are Meme rir ina tia 


back, > as Ws Peyulate the fulness, liv 
’ neral rule af pur iva thi i.tievss irk Clie 


track bs secotspetiones tre adified tew tle 


mt le cel Lipo oo mmtiitaie. 

Anoriginal jacket is made ofthick leather. 
Itos«of the usual light brown shade, and 
reesall® Clee erkins «of Cromwell's ¢ 
Situilar ones are also being miade of teright 
revel leather. 

The latest novelties In gloves—are the 


pyathered pulllnus of kid 


on the arta, divided try teeaded 


Meadieis, with tw 


an Is, the 


back of the hend teeing also breaded. Thess 
are sold in black and light eolors. Pearl 
Dewi are used on white gloves, steel beads 


are applied to black and white glowes, black 
w grey, and long white yl 
portion mchiy embroider in sat 
silver. Lace insertion, ever 
bewis, and divided tw 
appear on white gloves. 

The wnost fashicnusble edlors are 
all the tones of red trom ros 
tion and poppy, all the shades of prey, Car- 
melite, prune, and Vesuve, or what we call 
terracotta, a color which is far prettier in 
browades and broche silks than in woollens 
and cambricsn, In silken fabrics Vesuve 
hax suppressed fire Wones tual are very be- 
oulmng. 

The smantles forthe coming season will 


ves have the arm 

i stitch with 
| Witii pearl 
bands of puaris, 
~~ blue, 


peln to carna- 


the back is a core of 
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have great variety in form. We shal! have 
the Indiae cashmere mantle, weil saaped 23 
the beck and ins manner enveloping the 
powf, and carefully manipalated in front 
thas it 
heaviness om the figure. The trimming 
chvuld te black Spanish lace with inuter- 
mingling of beada 

More elegant @ill will be the charming 
mantelets of dull satin surah, trimmed «ih 
sfna!l pleatings of black silk gremadine. At 
bane of riblem 
satin, or mare, with long tate round the 
edge of the mantelet. Worn over a pace 
olored drem, this mantelet presents a very 
charming appearance. 

A short eveite with gathered back 
large sleeve which furnishes part of the 
tormer. In this mantelet ale», satin plays 
the chief part. It is made in small grey 


becked cloth or figured beige, or of 


has a 


velvet 


snd trirome!} entirely with satin of the salu 
‘yale, forining bias rushes arranged in 


, 
bsUlne Cus ra. 


Fireside ( bat. 
NEW MATERIAILS POR CURTAINS 
NE of the latest nove.ties, is -. a 


tand reversitie fabric, mad {wast 


(ps 


itis very effect for drarerics, w 
joel in harmonies and corn inat ns a’ 
soir Trer<ive, 2S ©. alwrrate tr nv 

av i- liste need with Sik plushies j 
wee-l qua itv, ether alone oF th ther 


. ' 


terials, are Still rnuch use! am! lo «ck @xce-d- 


wiv well, wth as irae rics anced curtains. 
it the cheaper kin is.in which @tten * 


* * 


ntermixed, are neither affective 


The same mav be «aid of stamps] plu 


ew Frieze velvet will alwave hold its wh 
top anciont designs and ter great durability, 
the peatternm in y woven if ; 
Effeetive and inexpensive as printed vel- 
teen and Roman « are, tet] i- 
‘ v. and are on!’ v siital for tar ‘lra- 
rien, aubiert the chang ¢ fas Por 
‘ draperies ard curtains Waste SiLK a | 
sens] tarewtries are st approved f and 
~ tkeng sl taf are preters ef T- 
yn tnanutarturers, beth for design ar 
Silks, eatins,darnasks, Av of ¢ rv stand 
their ground as before, and although for 
ire prast fas Th Dias freee m favor f 
exes ooativy materials, the pute Uaste Is 
turning to these richer fabries. For 
b) TP hangingsand bedragimn curtains chintz-s 
ha now almestentirely superse led cret 
t es, and are much preferred for etfee- 
1 «lurat t 
In the high-class chintws. desiuns are 
rizinel, and printed with fast eolors on 
stent cloths, will bear cleaning many times, 
and adapt themselves to furniture and 
wall coverings as wellas to hanging gen- 
ors 1v. 
For decorating curtains and pictures with 


rt newdlework, the School of Art-Needle- 
work uses, amnongst other materials, a light 
dull blue serge. Onlv two stripes of em- 
broidery, one atthe upperthe other at the 
lower end of the eurtuins, are necessary to 
produce an excellent effect. The pattern is 
yenerally done in applique on gold-eolored 
satin Sheeting bordered with bands of dark 
blue velvet or velveteen. These 
lining, and are hung on rings 
prassel over a brass rol. 

A commonplace wooden door, on aceount 
of the eolor being generallv in har- 
nonv with the coverings of the furniture 
anlof the walls, is apt tr attract atte ntion. 
Several methods to remedy this defect have 
been Suuyested, amonyst them panels of 
tapestry or lincrusta painting, direct stencil- 
linw on the wood, &e.; but stencilled hang- 
inus, are novel and verv effective. The 
werk is within the power of any amateur 
art st to undertake, and on!v a slight 
knowledge of drawing or painting is neces- 
sary, When the method is clearly explained 
andl onderstood., 

Inthe first place, measurethe door to he 
ornamented, andin caleulating the size of 
the hanging remember that it must be large 
enough ty eover the panels, and 
should come to within a few inches, Sav six, 
of the outside measurement of the door. 
Next choose the material for the frundation 
of the designs, A good effect is produced 
by selecting a fine cheesecloth, which is 
very inexpensive, or, if economy is not a 
consideration, still better, a soft, partly silk 

nS Veiling, either to be a soft eern in 
color. If the material is wide enough to 
allow of its being in one piece, s» much the 
better: if mot, make the seam as invisible as 
retnembering alwavs that the 
drapery is to hang slightly fuil when dinish- 
ed, and that there must be an allowance of 
an additional three-eighths of a yard in 
lenuth beyond the actual space to be cov- 
ered on the floor, for what use shall be 
shown presently. 

Next stretch the material carefully and 
smeocthiv on a large wooden table, and 
fasten it by paper or thuimb-tacks, so that 
the surface will not be wrinkled. Then 
take some simple design, which will havea 
wood effect in outline, such as a daisy or sun- 
flower, a fleur~le-lays, a butterfly, a bird, 
orastar. Let us say a daisy to begin with. 
Draw an outline neat!y ona piece of card- 
board, separating the leaves as much as per- 
missible. Then cut it ont carefully with a 
sharp Knife or scissors. Now there are two 
ways of proceeding ; one, which is perhaps 
the easiest, we will describe first. After 
cutting out the flowers, s as to leave a per- 
fectiv shaped opening in the cardboard, use 
this afler the manner of a stencil, laving it 


eurtalns 


require no 


svat 





entirels 


1’ vas jt le, 


may hang with no appearance of 


,_ ver. Ba 














—-= er — 
el'ehair brush, paint over the open space | 0 
with liquid gold pant ( Beasemer's is one of | orrespon ence. 
the lent tor this purpose, pand reine ber to cia 
follow the oatune of the eanee, seat tele RoxaLp, (Ithica, N. Y.)—Write and ask. 

eh the wantof your brush. Repcat ae 

— sa oo atent ateeein all over the Ajax, (Wilmington, Del.)—The Presi 
yy 1 until] within three dent's salary ls 64 au. 


«ly ‘ the hanging 
githe of a yard uf the top. This space ls to 
. turned over, and must be decorated in 
«ue manner on the other side. The 

A prucesding—and which, we 

think, will be pre erred by sutue—s take 
the cardboard tower, which is cut cut. and 
sthne with a peneil on the cith; 


“rf wav 


i=» Te 
teen fll in ths catlme witha gold jaint, 
»vermng the peneil mark. In either cue 


may be varied by inaking severa. 
Da@ferent psitions. This, how- 
eatter taste. When the wiric 


(he Geeg™ 
“ers if 


ee - ; 
sav, sprinkle] over—with goiden daisies, 
«ver! rows of feather stitching in different 

rs omav be adder] at the bother tora 


“t ter, and one row in coral elerall ar inl 
Turn over the threeighths att 

; won a nuinber of small brass 
riverv rings. Finish bth wepand beAtom 
with bullien fringe. and fasten the hanging 
m your duor by means of a brass red run 


— sili 


ual distance from the outside of the duer 


through the rinus, seeing that there is an 


This new manner of decorating doors 


imded with the portiere 


my ws, which is entirely different. 
These duor hangings can also be inade of 
ish or «atin, treatelin the sume manner, 
the ground olor selected tw acoord with the 
rest of the routmn, and the designs always 
, on i 
Fashionable Note Paper and Menus.—The 
ir is Trvewis, if we ray S,eall therm, of 


ons . ’ : 
yelern caprice have permeated all the tri- 
et ¢ . 


os of tue mlallonervy case. An wsthetic 
voung } wiv now eonduects all her ew<ial oor. 
respeondence on art-tinted paper, bearing in 
rye + emblematic sunthower,tulip, 
tiger-lily. or else a Solitary, weird peacock’s 
deneve. The strong-rninded 

, . Pies, and 
en her jewelry, eager thes« 


Ws to Ornament 


eorner thi 
feather “ the 
lame! who is not seared by mice 
foepnants ; 
LUCKY aANniln TF JLLISSIVES 5 
oomasionally, too, her choice falls upon the 
spinster s kitten represented in every color 
of the rainbow, or a Verv apathetic-leoking 
th “My pet written underneath 
Jetters. A golden globe on a red sea 
isan appropriate svinbel for letter-writing 
wing.’ Convenient 
and gold-outlined leaves of various shapes, 
across which is inseribed the day of the 
Weer. 
Every form of entertaininent 


a .¥ 


who are ever von the 


now calls 


for its smecial invite nete. We have all 
beeome familiar with the wee paper and 
envelopes Sugyesting a eosy dinner by their 


Willow-pxatts rn plate, crosses] tork and 
,or homely joint. The tive o'clock tea 
Inany other reminders; some- 
times the teapot seems to pult out of its 
spout the golden words «Come early,” or 
the kettle recalls the old-fashioned social 
parties, * ketthedrumms,"’ which first started 
these delightful meals. Another good idea 
is the hall clock with its hands pointing to 
the hour of five and acenupanied by agipsy 
table set with a single eup and a single 
chair. teally this is too 
jut, by the way, has is been represented 
personally asa tell.ng appeal to the friend 
who is thus asked w share a cup of tea? On 
another kind of ‘tea invite’ note the clock 
is without hands, probably to allow the 
hostess totnara herself any time most suit- 
able, A apasic stand, too, indicates the 
proposed eutertaintuent of tie visitors. For 
this new ,aperthe manufieturer has entered 
quite tinvo the Spirit of the fun. The sur- 
face, instewl of being marifed, as it appears 
at first Sizht, is starmpedall over with tiny 
seoitered Spoons, sugar tongs, cream jugs, 
kettles, and cups and = saucers! 
Lawn tennis note, too, has its own signs in 
the guise of crossed rac juets, stretched net- 
ting, ete., while one special kind is orna 
mnented by etched figures of lively girls in 
different attitude of the va:ne. : 

Scribblers of a co:nieal turn of mind will 
patronise the paper with pen-and-ink head- 
ings illustrating with pleasant satire some 
ordinary and triendly sentences. Tho’ 
lost to Sight, to Inemory dear,” is expressed 
by the sinart drawing of an urchin stealing 
jam from the cupboard. “I am = taking 
steps to aidress vonu,’’ by a workinan carry- 
ing a ladder to reach the window where the 
housemaid awaits her usual private ehat. 
“Just a line” is indicated by a oe fishing ; 
and “Here goes’’ by a rather frenzied-look- 
ing individual with a ven towering above 
his shoulders, 

These are but a few from the countless ca- 
ricatures now met With, amongst which 
none, however, are more to the point than 
the puns for invite cards, menus represent- 
ing fashsionable pastiines. The tennis me- 
nu, for instanee above a voung girl standing 
onalawn wearing a bonnet ingeniously 


Stwror 


prompts 


Leararts, 
t 


shaped from a doubled racket, with one or | 


two balls doing service for flowers inside the 
hollow brim. On one side of her is written 
10," and on the other -is’’—tennis. 

Cricket is similarly signified by a large 
cricket standing on its hind legs, enjoving a 
gould bowl. For croquet a sombre crow is 
Joining in the sport, the latter part of the 
name being made up bya big K on the 
lower corner of the card. The representa- 
tion of bieyele is not quite so direct: a bee 
is perched on the vehicle, the insect’s name 
speltin full on the left, and the word sea 
Sppearing on the right hand. 

Menus for ordinary dinner and luncheon 
parties, ete., are decorated with gilded terns 
and flowers, domestic seenes of “Under the 
window,” character, and colored miniature 
pictures, portraying wsthetic maidens in 
“utter,” “Intense,” and other stages of rap- 
ture, before sume ancient vase or piece of 


, 64 the cloth, and, witha fue sable orcun | jietal work, 


‘the hanging is covered—that isto. 


great solitude! ' 


Tea-Biper, (New London, Ct.)—Indi-. 
gestion after drinking tes may be remedied by omit. 
ting the sugar. 

H. V., (Atlanta, Ga.)—I1. The rates vary 
with the merit of the article and the rep tation of the 
writer. 2 Just at present, no. 


M., (Erie,Pa.)—Execution is a term used 
in music to signify a facility in performing dificui: 
divisions and Intricate passages with easy Velocity, 
cota blued with grace, feeling, and just intonation. 

J.A.M., (Sandy Level, Va.)—They are 
net in any particular demand. We conclude it is far 
better for }ou te stay where you are and finish your 
education. If the other te necessary it may be gone 
through afterwards. 


| H. B.S., (Kirks, Ala.)—We have never 
heart of the complaint you mention, and in any caw 
you had better consult a hurse-dortor on the subject, 
Advice given from a distance in such cases might do 
more harm than good. 


Ty ver, (Madison, Va.)—“Of two evils I 
have chosen the least,"’ and ‘The end justifies the 
are from Matthew Prior, We are mdetted 
te Colley Civbber for the agreeabie intelligence that 
chard is himeeifagain.** Johnson teils us of com 
gin! hater."* and Mar kinteosh Im 1791 the phrase often 
attritted tuJuln Raudulph, **Wise and masteriy iu. 
actisity.*° 
ANNIEL., (Philadelphia, Pa. )—*Is there 
such athing a= leve at first sight 7°" Some writers 
maintain that genuine love is spontaneous, which 
ine ans shout the same as ‘‘love at Giret sight?'" It is 
prvbable that no absolute rule cap be laid duwn on 
tee subject that would hold good in every case, 
shak-peare Says: 

‘‘Leve looks net with the eyes, ®ut with the mind, 

And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind,** 

Sam D., (Dauphin. Pa. )—This correspon. 
‘out proposed for a voung lady whom he knew all 
hisltfe. she accepted him, and seon afer went to a 
* atering-place. and wrote back that she had analyzed 
her few g>. and fonnd that she had not love enough 
A vear had passed, and she ts intimate 
tier young gentleman, What should Sam LD. 
Go? Possttly sie was aided lu her tardy analysis by 
this second gentleman. More probably the girl ts 
honest, and -aM LD). can do nothing buat act on her 
tter, and tx it is impossible to be 


ineans, °° 





< = wife. 


ie friends where 


JEANETTE, (Albany, N. Y¥.)—** What 
and where are the favorite haunts of the monkey *** 
The meoukes is suppased te have ‘‘originated’’ ta 


Various parts of the world: but there is nothing 
koown which would enable anyone to say with atrso 


lute selentife certainty just where the @rst pair of 
tmonket stake theirappesarance. Monkeys are now 
found in the trepieal forests of America, Asia and 
Africa, and in some of the tropical islands. The mon- 
hers of the New World are entirely distinet from 
those of the Old. The former are caiied, among other 
designations, broad-nosed monkeys, the difference ia 
the breadth of their noses being so great as as lo ware 
rent such a classification. 
STUPIDITY, (West 


have chosen a Wrong name, 


Chester, Pa.)—You 
Ss far as may be judged 
from yourletter vou are anything but stupid. It :tis- 
plays ability thromgheoat, and if von areas able in 
other ways as to write a grammatical letter, we advise 
you to continue studying. The seeming failure of 
memory may result from causes that a little time will 
remove, This isthe more likely, as if seems to have 
come on suddenly. In our opinion, however, a teache 
er’smeritis netin the ratio of his strength of meme 
If you are de- 
ficient in the former, you appear to have the latter, 
and we advise you by all ineaus to take the oppeortue 
nity vou have of attending the normal school. 


Nit DESPERANDUM,( Little Roek, Ark )— 
It certainly ts our opinion that aman with a wide and 
troe knowledge of words must always have them at 
his command for use when orcasion shall require. 
But the great mistake of many men (which frequently 
arises from one of two causes, andue concett of undue 
Mextesty,) isthe laboring after the best and, in uiany 
instances, the grandest words toexpress their meane 
ing. We have notall the same style in conversation, 
any more than we have the same colored eyes, the 
same shaped neses, or mouths. If you have somes 
thing to say, say it straightforwardly, openly, fear- 
lessly, and unhesitatingly: stammering and hesitation 
should only proceed from the two causes we have ale 
ready mentions and one other. fogginess of ideas. 
It ls necessary to Know your subject before you speak 
with authority and the simplest words are the best. 


READER, (Rice, Minn.)—How can any- 
one define between egoism and egotism, There ts 
juct af difference, that is all, {f you take them as the 
samme word—sclfishness and = self-opinionativene=s 
from ego, 1. Butif you look to philosophy you will 
find that **egotism’* means the opinion of one who 
thinks everything uneertain except his own existence. 
The Egotists were certain followers of Descartes, aul 
entertained a not very dificult notiow to a super-re- 
fined brain, that upon ego, I, the person thinking, 
was based the essential reality of all things, ego alone 
certainly existing. Again some people try to make 
egoisia a stronger word than egotism, and others de- 
elare that egotist is the stronger, and denotes a more 
passtonate love of self, We hold that fhe words have 
the sarge value: egoism is the more correctly fi yrined, 
but it may be that one may be detailed by some «reat 
writer to beara weightier signification. 


Potiy Ticks, (Hartford, Conn.)—Your 
question shows a lack of study and observation. I ove 
in its truest sense sareality as much as life itself. 
Imagination plays a part in bringing lovers 
gether, but if they love each other, its funetion> s'/P 
there. Weare not aware that love does disappes? 
with marriage. On the contrary it then assumes Its 
purest form. Imagination may not long abide aiter 
the wedding, but the fact that it departs hy ne mes! 
proves it takes affection along witht. 2. Godis' 
respecter of persons, The soul of the king and - 
soul ofthe beggar may be equally damned oF saved. 
Allexistsinand from him, He made laws fer '™ 
government of the inoral and physical world. ose 
ing can be or happen save under these laws. bys : 
are violated they bring their penaity, You must T 
member that God's way of looking at th 
our wary. And donot forget that If he su 
crime of Judas and Christ’s crucifixion for man 
he may see and make a blessing of many thing= — 
we perceive batevil, 3 There are numbers of #* a 
phosphates In the market, some one of which ven 

' eertaluly auewer your purpose. 


ory, but his original powers of mind. 
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